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T ill: ill- IV Yi.iRs which ha vo 
passer! siiwv Ihc liiial collapse 
dt the Habsbuiy Mmiaiclty 
)nc nol ilinnnMicd ihc lascinalimi, 
(fj.lef) orcnnlruvcitx lhal surrouncl 
>nv(nnr>. ll Wat composed of 
pi o vinces, acquired hy vary- 
rij fiintbiiiariuits ot luck, skill, 
lA'ur, mi'iiikc or plain misfoilune, 
fni periods limyer than 500 
lHi,tir shorter tlian liftv . Its capital 
Vijona »as one of Ihc mam centres 
'(f lieimait culture, but il was also 
i important intellectual seed -bed 
■j, which sprouted forth such 
i Hiller cultures as the Uununian. 
i Slovak or the modern Li reek, 
^{tilling front the Alps to the black 
.•it of (he Ukraine, and fioni the 
Mil Bohemian coulliekls lo the 
ljiiritic islands, the lands of the 
Wnirgs provided meeting-grounds 
■J ballleficlds for Slavs. Magyars 
Jim and for Catholics. Orthodox, 
ill ink> and Muslim*. In this 
''jik-jlly twilit zone of overlapping 
:derl;inds. nothing was ever quite 
hi it itemed, no hope was too 
uvipnl to be taken seiiously. no 
w ioo fatuous lo be played out. 
PiOfesvor Macartney became seri- 
,ij involved in ihe affairs of the 
iDubian peoples immediately after 
t Habsbury: dynasty had ceased to 
;.'t them, and he has been intermit- 
*lj-but profoundly engaged ever 
w He tells us in the introduction 
h latest and* biggest work. The 
Empire, f7W-/g/«, that in 
Af, Pribram told him that he 
iioisfllf given up Ihe hope of 
K.the Monarchy's history be- 
Iwdld nut know fourteen Ian- 
'Pribram Wns a great fiisto- 
! .tut he exaggerated ; nine lan- 
sliouid be enough, and 
■ three useful, Of these. Pro- 
f MacHrlney is certainly at home ' 
l?«n.and one suspects that he hus 
W Smattering of .several more, 
tw. whoever undertakes to 
the, history of the Monarchy fc 
death of Joseph II to the se 
of Charles faces numerotiit gi 
^ formidable obstacles; and tc 
[««said at once that Professor 
yW®y hus done better than his , . 
*»rs in English. The only * 
{n.which ho is inferior to them fr 
^Jhoictof a title: as he well . 

^f?’ W8S nt> MIch thing as' * 

ndbibi^rg Empire ”. ^ 

^. ma y 8°' further than this „ 
?L? al ^ b °P^ is the best ?. 

in un y ianguag?. th 
that- Austrian , £ 
of ' th « old school should l ° 

^asnsrs s 

fofode to;, the efforts of ° 

Whi I! pd ? ri,tand Ihoir- his- r l 

iiiied. V4 d L° U e ’ ,hey are better of 
fcjTj ,tb ,he ^tailed fact,s va 

be: whether. Z 
? f ; ui,d wtnnd- 


The decline of 


ill 'V:i ^1, -to... 
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s8siPi!§te ; 
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Emperor Charles I and Empress Zita acknowledge tbe clieers of their Tyrolean subjects during a 

surprise visit to Innsbruck in 1917. 


for which studcntN~in the widest 1 " : : ; ~ 

sense — will long have reason to be Macartney: The- Habslmrg 

i 1 British hi '- . AS™ t % 6 u„ 

tormns should be proud. Htibsburg. 358pp. £3 3s Weiden- 

This is a -survey of the Hahsburg fe[d aild Nicolson. ■ • 

lands as seen from the centre, until . . . r i- , . 

1867 from Vienna and 'hereafter ‘J**'' °. f Franz l«« ph ""<1 


1867 from Vienna and thereafter 
from both Vienna and Budapest. It 
is extremely unusual tp find an author 
who has a sympathetic understanding 


Franz Ferdinand are penetrating. He 
has less patience for the lesser breeds, 
for “the tribal histories. which the 
loctil historians. oF today arc now 


for both .hi Austrian and fe Hun! dicin' ° ? The Z* “u Z 
garian political class. Conservative ehtirelv uniustiRed thouoh 
Austrian historians, while defending qulllity y of hese productions has 

?S1° IK the ntcidng 


to make . the villainous Hungarian 
nationalists . the scapegoats for the 


of uhe monolith. Yet the history of 
this region, in this period .at least. 


V^PN‘n 8 them to 

matter, You; do. 


aid t ^ nieanj 

Mhitude has long beert , 
w ^0fB!N^£ Ur0pe,a,ld 

6AL& iff German Aus- 

m t^filflly : disappeim. 

spirit «ft. 

Prof «sar 

'-ii r > ur Voy to 
9 9S ?! h 1 dorian* 


o.uin^.^f ( U. I ; ”“ r regiun, in inis pertoa at Jeast, 

u 'T hlle has to be seen from boththe centre 

conservative Hungotlud. lustpriahs. at , d the periphery. One is therefore 
as long as thgre were any, simply forced .to point out thht. even after 
r versed the procedure. Historians -Professor Madartney’s book,' this tre- 

rhetojie. Professor Macartney, has. cehipty is. an admirable prenaratloa 

gthorf neoe^arlly ^isufylng tjwtn, ,;of the eyenw of .1 a!4S-I849 is parfi- 
p®, I ? akw ,' .Viennese odleiqls; Culatly clear, vivid and; balanced. At . 
Bohemian . landowner^ and ; Hun- times , (he rendc^hai to face indiges- 
ganan.coun^ intelligible,, and his tiblc Chunks ,pf constitutional detail 


hire ant * .°^ P u h*' c finance. The author is 
L al his best in his analysis of peasant 
Last problems and of their connexions 
ten* with national conflicts. 

Sonic may regret that they are 

given virtually no cultural history. 
a Jj u They, will deplore,, the absence of 
j more than a perfunctory reference iq 
fj*' R hke, Kafka. Hofmannsthal, Musil, 
Schnitzler and the rest. Yet this 
l0 » criticism is not valid. Vienna was a 
n ^f centre of German literature, but Ger- 
*■ man ■ literature is a* subject which' 
h as transcends the limiLs of the Habsbufg 
mg Moharchy. ' On the other hand ihe. 
pt culture of the Hahsburg Monarchy 
iSt ' included the Cultures of all the lan- 
ltre guages and societies which It Included.' 
? rs . Tp list suoh poets as, Endre Ady, 
ter Octavian Goga and Ivan Frijnko, the 
■re- works of Czech philologists or tfad 
, comjwsitJons of Bartok and K,od41y] 
its would be ,a sterile exercise, Prqfessor. 
md , Macartney Was right' td.IeaVe bur this , 
ihd dimension. .-If 1 'we* must: dfgue with ■ 
lirg the Hahsburg Empire 1790-1$! 8, If. 
tfth . is i n nnother field, ceh t ral to ite theme 
[pn and ^ pna ln which ^ its. - author is ' 
iye ; an..; acknowledged^ authority: "the . 
rtl- national 'question. ;* '-i ... 

At Mo one has .ever pro^ided a sa tri- 
es- fhetpry ■ definition of a nation yot 
tali' -nations reifKiin a reality in history and 
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ill I'hc real world, 'i ho doctrine of 
nation a! self-dck-rmination derives 
evicni tally from ihc eightccnth-ccn- 
lury doctrine of popular sovereignty. 
The naiion was the unit within which 
popular sovereignly was to be exc/- 
used; tin e sample, nol ihe people of 
Ihe Archdiocese of Mainz bui ttio 
German naliun. A head y be fo re 1 78‘J 
smne nations exisicd in Europe, even 
it they did not call llicmsclves such, 
in I -Ot* England was a conn try ruled 
°.v a IrencEi -spoil king aVritocracy, 
wuli a .skeleton bureaucracy whoso 
wit Hen language was Latin.- and a 
population of peasants speaking 
Saxon dialects and owing allcgianco 
to a feudal superior, to ihc Church 
lllc King. In ihe same year 
tac King of France was served, north 
of the J.oue. by a similar hureauentpy 
und had shadowy claims to the alleg- 
Jimcc of ihe subjects of ihe King of 
England in Aquitaine and of the 
Count of Toulouse in Languedoc, 
whose loyaliiles and culture had little 
in common wilh those of northern 
France. Neither an English nor a 
(Tenon nation existed in 1 200. yot by 
1 5°0 probably, and by 1600 certainly, 

00 lh had been formed. The process 
was slow and mysterious, and it is 
beyond the powers of ihe historian* 
to pinpoint its causes and Its stages. 

In 1780 in the Habsburg territories 
here were two nations, the Poles and 
the Hungarians, a number of lin- 
guistic and religious groups which 
were not nations, and a number of 
territories which had constitutional 
peculiarities of their own. During the 
subsequent century these groups grew 
into nations. Professor Macartney 
presents each of them to the render 
with admirable fairness and clarity 
in his Introductory survey »nd follows 
their fortunes through his period, but 
he never considers at what point.they 
were transformed into nations, pf 
how their- identity was changed in 
the process. Instead he uses- the ' 
colourless word “ nationality 
{NatlnnaliUd. nemzetisvg, narodhosf) 
which was used -by the authorities 
to denote a category of people which 
admittedly constituted a significant 
community of some sort, but which 
could not be .dignified by the usa - 
of the respectable word “nation*'. 

The theory behind the use of the Word 
“nationality ** was that nations hove 
certain objective characteristics* the 
presence or absence of which 'can 
be determined by the proper author!* : 
ties. But the historical truth that 
the existence of nations cannot be. 
proved or disproved by ' objective 
Characteristics ; . na Hons' exist when . 
a sign ifleant h urnbe r 0 / people believe 
themselves to constitute a - nation, 1 
afid ha v6 the collective,. will lip assert • 
and maintain lh?niselve? as .sijch. 1 . If 
ri not even possible t,o determine, ■. 
on preconceived principles, what 
percentage of., a population mbst •' 
possess this natibnal iODspibusrjess iq. ■ , 
tM'der -that a natioti may exist. *ThIa . 
is: clearly shown by. the later, history 
of the Hamburg Monarchy i and lbos- . 
been confirmed 1 by l(he exparjeoeij. o< ! ] 
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“ >nvi (iru'i -Tire -process 1 axes 1 
place, and that' linguistic or. lellgibiii 

itoay und?rgp 4 : . f 
q>jahtMtfye' change andbecorile 
formed, into nations, Tliis proccxi ■ : 
Professor Macartney dues' n'o'L.di’i-'V 
cuss or analyse. / 1 .d; / 

In 1790 fhe Hungarian itation can 1 
srited .of those who belonged loathe ■ 
Hungarian nobility. A m^yib«i riif i ; 
this .class, urh ci- in ! his fahjily,. riroiif. •: •: 
spoke Slovak, .was abnc: tl-tc; ■ ii 
member of the /Hijnga rf 3n'\nalEdV; v :- / 
while a.pca^ant >vhqse hoitiip -Vi 

was MsLgjfii'F' cpidd. riot. blgd^v' -lit&k' 

»t nt u 6. Haifa cchtti fy ^ier : the. itjed . 
wii<; sriiiriy 

yvhos^ ■ If) hgUrtgc jtlagjAjr':. wia/st'. !?' 

■ or tne Hlihgoriu^. 

whtV; iW>rt ‘ VfHTd king / irth ' - 
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»'l ‘a; i Mm 1 1 niMliiiucri i hi-, s icv.. When 
lluiig.iiv uhr.iineit ,i %cii)>-mhc retell 
fcl.ifus n ml i*i rite CnMipromivc «>f 
JN67. Ms illicit m-i ihciusclvos in 
increase the numbers t »f the llnn- 
g.niaii ii. nii'ii hy imposing lire Mag- 
yar lungu.igi*. anti m> confcriing the 
benolih >»f ineinhei ship »>r the ilim- 
E<uian nation on Slovaks. Runra- 
nuns, Seihs. Kmhencs, <«ei marts and 
Jews. "I he nppoi Jtmilj was yiasped 
eagerly hy i he lews, less eager I v hv 
If.e CiiTman.s. hul increasingly re* 
je. led by the - u liters, who ni»i only 
resisted Hungarian policies with 
growing tibsliiiacy. bin also lesented 
tilic jews as exponent* of Magyar 
nationalism. 

I he Rumanians of Transylvania 
hail been sharply distinguished from 
the Magyars for centuries hy (heir 
Orthodox religion. Since the liftccmh 
century the S/ekely tan ethnic group 
closely related to the Magyars) and 
the Saxons had been recognized, to- 
gether with Ihc Hungarian nobility, 
as irtiiinite.s of Transylvania, but the 
Rumanians, though Ihc ntosi numer- 
ous element, in the population, had 
been denied this status. The creation 
of Ihc Uniatc C'hurch hy Emperor 
la-opuld I had made it easier for Ru- 
manians to obtain a modern educa- 
tion, but this had only aggravated 1 
Rumanian discontents by providing 
the makers of a national myth and 
Ihc fuliire leaders of a national move- 
ment. During ihc nineteenth century 
Rumanian national consciousness 
spread from this intellectual <?lite 
down into the peasant masses. 
Already in 1848 there was in reality, 
though not in law, a Rumanian 
nation in Transylvania, and from ihc 
end of the cemuiy its nniional aspira- 
tions were direclfy or indirectly sup- ! 
ported from beyond the Carpathians 
by the government and the public J 
opinion of the Kingdom of Rumania. 1 
Slovak national consciousness 
derives from the nciivilics of a hand- 
ful of intellectuals, including both 
Catholic priests and Protestant pas- 
tors, concerned to establish a literary 
Slovak language. The slow but sig- 
nificant growth of literacy increased 
the number of nationally conscious 
Slovaks. They made themselves fell 
in 1848, and in the second half of the 
century their influence steadily grew. 

If they were now deafly d’i ife ren- 
tal led _ from the Magyars, their rela- 
tionship to the Czechs remained ambi- 
guous. W« Slovak a dialect of 

u c J}i 0r 4 se P arate language ? Were 
the Slovaks pan of a Czechoslovak 
nation or h nation to themselves ? • 
When the Habsbmg Monarchy broke 
up, Slovaks were still divided on these 
Issues. 

Bohemtn had an ancient and glori- 
ous history, and it may be argued 
that in the fifteen th century, or 

CHTlinr dill a • 1> 


ii i z vv It wind zVi/ij me.uii Hi'liemiii, 
n but many liolicrnian Hussites .^pokc 
4 (icrinai). and m 17911 many < zecli- 

0 speakers lived outside Bohemia, ft 
i- was only in the nineteenth century 

that the notion o! a single Czech 
e nation, embracing all C/ech-speakers 

- in Bohemia, Mor.iviu and Silesia. 

- gained ground, in the second half 
.1 uf the cemuiy there was a vigorous 

1 ( /cell nalion. with .i modem class 
i- struct u re and a modern school net- 

- woik. .liming ut Czech domination 
p of historical Bohemia. Moravia and 
i Silesia, and claiming the role of pro- 
I lector i>| the Slovak siihjeci> of Hun- 
r gxrv. The Czechs were still mote 

or less loyal ro the Uabsburg Mcm- 
i arch> . yet increasingly auspicious that 
i the government!* of Vienna were no 
longer able or willing to re.sist pres- 
i sure from Berlin and from ihc Bohe- 
i nijan Germans. 

The South Slavs were divided aflei 
fSf'7 between the governnienis of 
Vienna and Budapest. and had reason 
to be discontented with both. The 
Dalmatians resented Vienna's sup- 
port of the Italian minority mid its 
refusal to permit the union of Dal- 
matia with Croatia. The Slovenes 
fought a .stubborn battle in the 
. schools and the press against the en- 
croachment of the German and 
Italian, and even of the Croatian, lan- 
guages. In Croatia in the 1880s hos- 
tility between Croats and Serbs was 
exploited, but hardly created, by 
Count Kltuen-Hddcrviiry. Reconci- 
liation became possible when the 
Kingdom of Serbia ceased to be a 
vassal of .Austria, when Dalmatian 
Croats became afraid of increased 
German pressure on the Adriatic and 
in the Balkans, and when relations 
between Vienna and Budapest be- ; 
came critical. The alliance of the » 
Croat -.Serbian coalition with the i 


, neis. political cowardice and 
: plain dishonesty exhibited by the 
politicians of the Magyar coalition 
1 based on the Independence Party did 
' untold harm to Hungary: leaders 
i may well feel (hat Professor M Heart - 
1 ney lets these gentlemen oil too 
lightly. However, the solidarity of 
Croats and Serbs was not broken. It 
w as increased h\ the imbecilities of 
' the Zagreb treason and Frinljung 
libel trials, and it grew especially 
among ihe educated young, front 
Ciorizia to Bosnia. On the eve uf 
the war there were those who be- 
lieved in a Croatian, a Serbian or a 
Slovene nation, and there were those 
who owed allegiance to a single 
Yugoslav nation of three names 
( troiineni itarari). The course of the 
war, the subordination uf all the 
Central Powers to Germany and the 
Italian threat from the Entente side 
strengthened the Yugoslav school of 
thought, hut later events showed both 
that it had less support among the 
masses than among the educated, and 
that (he institutional anil idcolugical 
obstacles to it were formidable. 

Hy the beginning of the twentieth 
century there were at least seven 
fully-formed nations in the Habs- 
burs lands. Three more- Slovenes, 
Slovaks and Ukrainians— were at 
least well developed; national con- 
sciousness extended to a large part, 
probably to a majority, of each. 
Whether a German nation existed 
in Austria is a more dillicult question. 
Those whose native longue was 
German were aware of belonging to 
a German cultural community, but 
many did not feel that they belonged 
to the German nation; their loyally 
was to the Monarchy, in which they 
attributed a piorc German cultural 
character than their fellow-citizens 
of other language would concede. 



Archduke Charles and Princess Zita of Bourbon- Parma in 1911. 


earlier still, a Bohemian nation 
Misted. However, (his was not Hit 
■time thing. as » Czech nation. The 


"“ n f 1 » 0f > h °« did f«l themselves 
was short lived. The combination part of a German nation not all 

of demagogy, class selfish- wished either to break away from 


I the Monarchy or to incorporate it 

■ in a single Mittclcitropn. 

i Of the seven fully formed nations. 
I only the Czechs and the Magyars had 
, their homes in the lioail of llu* llahs- 
hurg lands. The Italians, Serbs and 
i Rumanians looked increasingly to 

■ Ihe independent stales across the 
border where their kinsmen enjoyed 
national sovereignly (even if in some 
eases worse social conditions!. 1 he 
Poles of Galicia weie glad that they 
were freer than their kinsmen under 
Russian and Prussia u rule, yet their 
loyalty was not to Vienna hul to the 
future restored Poland. Ihe Croats 
were all under liuhshiirg ink. hut 
ever more of them were thinking of 
unity with Serbia, outside the 
Monuichy. Slovenes were drawing 
towards 1 routs, Slovaks towards 
Czechs, while the Ukrainians fell 
lhal their future depended, for better 
or worse, on the fate of their brothers 
in ihe empire of the I'sars. 

Grown and growing nations would 
no longer accept the tutelage of the 
dynasty, which for its part rejected 
nationalism and simply asked for 
Kui sen rate. It j s unreasonable 
lu blame Franz. Joseph for not 
being Karl Renner, but it is 
also unreasonable to blame the 
nations for heing nations. Perhaps, 
if certain errors had been avoided, 
the Monarchy might have lasted 
lunger. The acquisition of Galicia 
and Veneliu brought no strength to 
the Habsburgs; it merely limited the 
freedom of then diplomacy in rela- 
tion to Russia and France. In 1814 
Met tern icli might have given up these 
binds, and turn hardy mo. and taken 
in exchange the Rumanian Principali- 
ties and embryonic Serbia. Yet this 
is to wish that Mettei nicli had not 
been Mciternich. and 1814 had not 
been 1X14. And even if it had hap- 
pened, the united Rumanians and 
united Serbs would not have re- 
mained indefinitely within the Mon- 
archy. Equally though one must 
deplore the policy of Magyarizallon. 
and may agree with Oszkar liiszi'.s 
argument or |WI2 that it actually 
counteracted the genuine at tractive 
force which Magy.u culture cvcicised 
on the non- Magyars it remains very 
doubtful whether even a humane .mil 
democratic llungaiv could viiceess- 
lully have competed lot the loyally ■ 
of its Serbian and Rumanian mi Meets 
with the in ideiltist iiiovemenls id the 
neighbour stales. 

Whether the political itninohiliunc 
of Franz Joseph mined supvilicial 
ailments into incurable disease, or on 
the contra iv preserved a ramshackle 
structure whose ioof would have fal- 
len in if there had been m eater 
activity below, can still be the siih- 
ject of inconclusive arguments. Mis 
successor Karl, coming'in the throne 
at the age of twenty-nine in (he midst 
of the First World War, passionately 
desired to make peace and lo satisfy 
the nations of the Monarchy. It was 
not his fault that it was too kite. Mis 
sad story is told in The Lust Hfths- 
burti by Mr. Gordon Brooke-Shep- 
herd, an experienced journalist with 
an historian's training and the author 
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overning America 


1‘>2I makes a 


n«1c to histor^Tisir 1 '' 
Admiral Horthy. who S 
quarter century a , d ISf* 
r'-pwi* 

'.'HoiUal l:u rope, here’ 

Ills lawful sovereign. 

!n frfty yearn the per,!*-.' 
which British historian, ,«fep 
bmg Monarchy hasduj 
Sc I on- Watson and Widkit! 
were right to criticize the j|, 
as they saw it, right to wag t 
warfare against it from Aran, 
and right to welcome the m : . 
new national forces from tj 
Bui their opinions were fom? 
world where liberal miU 
government prevailed, and a 
Britain was the supreme 
By liberal standards 
were tyrannical, and by «r.?' 
with the outwardly imprewi.-k 
Empire Ihe Habsburg Manat, 
obviously dilapidated. W| 
Habsburgs fell. Europe 1,> 
Auschwitz and Katyn, and ibii 
Umpire has ceased to mhL k 
ihc Monarchy a " prison-tr:, 
nations " seems absurd to vS 
of ihe great imperial pH 
stretches from Ihe Rohemiul 
lo Kamchatka. 

The decline of empire <ki 
ini object of mockery to ih« 
proud at iii'sl that they \< 
mantled theirs in a human; rci 
have become accusionwl m 
hatred and insults from iliiffl 
siirs. Reproaches lo Austrqpks 
a nts for their devotion to 
territorial divisions and c«i 
liona) fictions come ill fromioa 
whose leaders so admire M 
structures conceived by Him®?* 
predecessor s. that they rtfo* 
recognize reality when ihese e 
Hires collapse in nusw®' 
famine. It might even be 4 
that Ihe frustrations of fe 
staiesmen. lorn in oppoiite l 
lions hy their inembcrjtip H 
win Id of German culture aid 
connexions with the & 
peoples, might evoke imderJ 
in a Britain that U turn bet»W 
I nglish-spcaking world ( 
iiiieni.il F : u rope: In i any ;iw, ,ri ' 
integralion of mulii-naiionaic 
remains one of lh£ dis 
themes of modern history . in> 
likely that the process i< 
fur the largest coolinentat^ 
still remains to be un«ramN» 
any case the subject rerani 
foumily interesting to ww®* 
bystanders and their 
The fate of the Habsburg M? 
will long continue to P 
tani lessons to be tonw 1 
understood. 1 
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i. iiine uheti we are pondering 
;-at Wbllv satisfactory character 
•v own ‘political theories and 
\ tyi nd when Ihe United Stales 
'.-.millvat lead, changed course, 

' jiiclisfliig Ihe political forces 
-take legislation possible in the 
si Stales anil the role of Con- 
i' ihe President, pressure groups 
irmal political party orguniza- 

most timely. But Politics and 
, a not merely timely: it is 
j^ol. in more ways than one 
■'*. and. oddly in this year, 
jiel) optimistic, for Dr. Sund- 
tfiinks that the American poli- 
titlem is going through a deep 
jsnerally beneficent change and 
jnew system is appearing above 
;«if«aters that may be a happy 
.jilion of Ihe best in the presi- 
,! and parliamentary systems, 
this optimism is the more 
j Mve because Dr. Sundquist 
( his enthusiasms well under 
^ and “casts a cold eye" as 
July as ever John Kennedy did. 
Il first . sight the organization of 
Mis eccentric and might seem 
irately confusing. First of all 
imiquist excludes foreign policy 
i consideration — except in out- 
ale-federal relations, and war. 
fimes this can be un for lunate. For 
. the sudden collapse of 
ail Johnson's fortunes from the 
,ie of November. 1964. to the 
[repudiation of 1966 cannot be 
pied without some discussion of 

ii. Wir", and since Dr. Sundquist 
N his deeply scholarly hook the 
ffrian political system lias been 
n^ectej by such unpredictable 
v> ss the revolt led by Senator 
[4y, the candidacy and murder 
lobert Kennedy, the extension of 
pKand the nearly if not quite 
Minted results of the presi- 
fcl election of November, 1968. 
IfolDr. Sundquisi's optimism 


must he put intu cold sloiage for Ihc 
moment, after an elect inn in which it 
was clear that a majority of the 
American voters did not Want either 
of the main candidates a ml the bene- 
ficent importance that Di. Sandqiiist 
attaches to the creation of a real two- 
party South must wail a lilile till we 
see what happens to the voters 
seduced -or represented bv Georuc 
Wallace. 

But if we postpone final judgment 
on Dr. Suinlquisl'-s prophecies we 
are deeply in his debt for what lie has 
given us. Some, indeed much of it. is 
not new. but the organization and the 
point of view are anything but stereo- 
typed. Thus Dr. Sundquist thinks 
that the worst road blocks to effect- 
ive legislation have been lowered if 
not totally removed. When Southern 
scnntois or representatives rise up 
through the congressional citrsits 
hononun ns Republicans, something 
like a desirable revolution will be on 
the way. 

It is not that Dr. Sundquist reveres 
the Republican Parly as such. He 
thinks that the Democratic Party (out- 
side the South) is the majority parly 
because it stands Tor what a majority 
of Americans, including a large sec- 
tion of the northern Republican rank 
and file. want. The Republican 
lcaders--nol only the lunatic fringe 
of the extreme Go Id water school but 
many of the more statesmanlike con- 
servative Republicans- -still ding 
desperately to the belief lhal the 
" good old cause " has still a future 
with very little change. But the lesson 
of the period covered here is that a 
majority of Americans are at least 
mildly “ activist " and are not nearly 
as afraid of the federal Government 
as it is fashionable to hope. 

Willing lo listen lo President Eisen- 
hower on foreign affairs, they steadily 
refused lo lake his sermons on thrift, 
person ii I independence, the virtues of 
Abilene after i| had ceased to be a 
violent cow town which jke preached 
so innocently and so ineffectually. 
It would be wrong to assert lhal Di. 
Sundquist paints a deliberately hos- 
tile picture of Eisenhower as n dom- 
estic statesman. His is more the 
method of Al Smith: “ l.ook at the 


record.” Ii was mu an impressise 
record if only because the President 
could neither impose a policy nm. 
except foi a shun period, resist the 
move tnwaids a social xeiviec stale, 
hul the American voter did iml agree. 
Some even remembered that the 
enemy of any subsidizing of the 
education or poor boys anti girls hy 
the federal government had been, for 
the serious part of his education, 
lavishly subsidized at West Puim by 
the federal government and had only 
been two years off the federal pay- 
roll for the rest of his long life. Ike 
was a bon mi Dnyohen in a lime that 
increasingly called for more than 
homilies. 

On Eisenhower’s two successors. 
Dr. Sundquist is less severe. He, 
unlike Mr. Tom Wicker, thinks that 
Kennedy with what was only an 
effective majority of five could not 
give a stronger lead than he did lo 
Congress, and that the “ packing " 
of the Rules Committee was Ihe basis 
of n leadership that was beginning 
to pay dividends, when “Came the 
blind fury with th' abhorrid shears." 
The assassination plus the congres- 
sional expertise of the new President 
produced great legislative results but. 
as Dr. Sundquist points out, the 
Eighty-eighth Congress was very 
much on the move before the Gold- 
wutcr debacle gave President John- 
son an overwhelming majority— and 
the new senators and representatives 
needed to ride over the old Repub- 
lican-Southern Democratic coalition. 

On the question of presidential 
versus congressional authority. Dr, 
Sundquist is a moderate presidential 
prerogative man. But he points out 
the serious drawbacks to nn almost 
exclusive presidential initiative in 
legislation and the decline in congres- 
sional discussion. Congress is no 
longer n "sapless branch" (to use 
Joseph Clark's phrase). It is not 
and should not be a mere " yen-saying 
machine Il is not likely to be in 
the situation that faces President 
Nixon, who is worse off than John 
Kennedy was in January. 1961— with 
another Kennedy already manoeuv- 
ring intigni noniiiris umbra. To the 
next four years, and for longer, this 
will be a classic guide. 
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Rale of terror 
Hellmut Andies 

The Soviet iise of violence as an 
instrument of power A. descrip- 
tion and analysis of the most 
ruthlessly organised perversion : 
of truth and justice, in the history 
of the world, fn the light of 
events in Eastern Europe, this 
book has a special topicality. 35s 


Authority In a changing society : - 
Edited by G Oi Rhodes 

Also of immediate topicality a 
symposium featuring 1 1 dis- 
tinguished authorities on religion, 
science, education, the law, sport, 
thd press, etc, on the problem, ' 
among others, of how far people: . 
in a society pughfc to accept i - 
authority. * 35s '■ 


Both fnsr published and obtainable 
f ‘rom bookshops and libraries ' 
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The executive 
a novel by Michael Fisher 

* A neat horror story about lit* 1 
growing problem of modern • 
society: the domination by 
large companies of every aspect 
of their executives’ lives.’ Roj” 
Baldick. Daily Telegraph. 


The Sahara Is yours 
Jon Stevens 

A handbook for desert trav^ 
giving practical detailed 
and a fascinating narrative o • 
the uuthpr’s own 9,000 mile v P* 
J7 photos., maps. 429 


A new voyage ronnd the wor ^ ■ 
William Damplcr 

One of the greatest travel anj* 
adventure accounts over j 

first published: in i697. • . % 

Dover paperback. 1 H 


■ Pwry Clark Carry and 
®uw Galbraith Carry : The 
Modem Greek Politics. 
W Columbia University 
a; £3 3s. 

ppolilics ate extremely puzzling 
observers. ** When I am 
l>nJi Mr. Popoulos, the Greek 
p a Mi> a little lo the left of Mr. 
Pfouloi ", sir Alan Herbert once 
P .ihave no more notion what 
7“ «wn the man in the moon." 
LV f ^. c . puzzle is not simply 
wk polities are complex and 
®h- n or that, in the words of 
Jr,?! Modem Greek Politics, 
i «Iiv ?* one sla ble factor in 
fi/«iI Ca ‘^ e • The same is 
countries. What is 
hiR i 1 ^ reece that western 
a the .country with 

5 turn rad ‘ ca We preconceptions, 
jjjifi, °*J} n °t to be matched by 
s', J,, 'v c same was true in 
I'bsrn- ’ ^ Ut lhe Franks will 
il not ; at atly rate, until 
Mi Grccce with the 

I l, t^P^hy and good sense 
LJ f* Mrs. Carey, two 
»^ ; - eH p 0[arfi Who have regu- 

I /orld v?2 5,DCe before Ihe 

Preconception lo be 
M fJ c 9 Urs *j tne Pericloan 
g expects to find a coun- 

bv t, tbe funeral speech 
, a u rhl |?ydides. Fortun- 
is S« rdlty k rare, 
of f{?r the authors 

S 11 in their open- 

hteom^ nforllma?elir 11 ha ' 
more fashionable, 

ik ]w rea,0 <V to recall that 
f 0 J iP® ua 8 e ,» responsible^ 


? a I t(i^ 1> 3 ° i- ‘“'PUIISIUIO; 

-^nnv ». m ** rac y ” but also 
ans r ^ a ^ . onc blfglil as 
^archy, theo- 
! But wh Bf ? rHCy far good mca- 
a m s toore.-Serioux is the 
Ss of ° a n ? ino fa>Phisticaled 
T-URy .K- ( ,k,. nc ' v .preconception, 
u lh* cohstitul ion- 
from a 

r'-' ilf- the* riifniilR 


between King Constantine 1 and his 
pflmc Minister. Eleflherius Veni- 
zclos, during the First World War. 
The fallacy consists in the belief that 
the dispute was ii fundamental schism 
between monarchists and republicans 
or Venizelists ; that all monarchists 
were pro-German and all republicans 
pro-Allied in both World Wars ; and 
worst of all, that the same clear-cut 
schism has persisted unchanged to 
the present day. 

It is easy to sec the dangerous pro- 
cess of illogical reasoning. Veni- 
zelos was a Liberal: therefore all 
Liberals arc anti-monarchists and 
republicans: therefore all republi-. 
cans are Liberals— for example, the 
communists: therefore all anti- 

communists must be monarchists — 
for instance, General Napoleon 
Zervas, in spite of Ihe fact that he 
led an organization called the 
National Republican Greek League 
—and so on. from absurdity lo ab- 
surdity. All this preposterous analy- 
sis would not matter had it not 
reached a climax al the time of [he 
latest constitutional crisis.. which be- 
gan in 1965. Superficially, it appeared 
lhal history was repeating itself. A 
young king, again called Constan- 
tine. was at loggerheads with a 
Liberal Prime Minister. George 
Papandrcou, the -political heir of 
Venizelos. . It was 1 ©%■ necessary to 
pick out the relevant elements from 
the historical syllogism for the King s 
friends to argue tha4 Papa ndreou was 
hand-in-glove with the communists 
and the king’s enemies to ar^e mat 
he was flouting the constitution, like 
his grandfAlber and his uncle, belore 
him. • 

A few simple facts can destroy both 
these myths, *nd it is grcallv.-Urthe 
credit of the present authors ;tnal 
they have detected ftnd presented 
them so clearly. The first is that 
Venizelos was not ^'republican, his 
dispute was solely with Constantine 
in person. What ’ he believed in 
(though with one unfortunate aber- 
ration) was constitutional govern- 
ment. whether the contfitufipn 
rvifin:* irhi^'or. 'republican, txacltj- tlie 
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First published in 1930, Col linn wood's zlftAiiiw- 
logy of Roman Britain remains die only handbook 
10 cover field monuments and artifacts of Roman 
Britain in a single volume. Although seriously 
outdated by discoveries made since then* it is stiff 
a unique contribution m the subject and a handy 
work of reference. This new edition has been 
thoroughly revised by the laic Sir Ian Richmond, 
a scholar with a wide knowledge of the Rumnn 
Empire and life-long experience in excavating 
Romano-British sites. 
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THE COMPASS 
OF IRONY 

D. C. Mueckc 

Thisisthc first comprehensive and detailed study 
in English of the nature of irony. The author's 
purpose is first, to offer a general account of the 
formal qualities of irony and a classification of the 
more familiar kinds, and second, to review its 
more recent forms, functions, topics and cultural 
significance. Both parts arc supported by 
examples drawn from a wide range of authors, 
with special reference to Musi I, D idcrot, 
Schlcgel and Thomns Mann. 

The final chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
ironist’s detachment and ‘superiority* and to the 
questions these raise about the morality of irony. 
3 line drawings 45 s 

Illustration from The Neu< II v orhl by Saul 
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WATER, EARTH AND MAN 

A synthesis of hydrology, geomorphology and socio-economic geography 

Edited by Richard J. Chorley 

An integrated project, by twenty-five geogra- 
phers, hydrologists, engineers, geologists, and 
economists Gram Britain, the United States and 
the Commonwealth, which illustrates the advan- 
tages of adopting a unified view of the earth and 
social sciences. The themo of the book is that the 
study of water provides a logical link between nn 
understanding of physical and social environ- 
ments. 

' 209 figures, maps and diagrams £5 




same was I rue— and this is the second 
important fact- of George Papan- 
dreou. His delight in the accession 
of the young king soon after his own 
election in 1964 was plain for all 
to see. With a liberal government in 
power and a loyal opposition, 
stan line II was in the most enviable 
position that any Greek king had 
ever inherited. The blame^ for des- 
troying iu should not be laid on nis 
inexperienced Shoulders but rath^F 
on his mischievous advisers. To 
attempt to account for the tragedy 
by representing George Papatidreou 
as willing lo compromise with the 
communists is to commit a libel too 
grotesque to deserve comment? The 
tragedy was that both men could 
claim to have constitutional right on • 
their side; • 

It provides, nevertheless, the raison 
d'etre of the government which came 
to power unconstitutionally in April, 
1967. That event forms the terminal 
pbinl of the present work, which tem- 
perately and effectively* exposes the 
fallacies inherent in the colonel's posi- 
tion at the moment of seizing power. 
(Nothing is said of their subse- 
quent Use of that power.) M r - ,f nfl 
Mrs. Carey have done an excellent 
job of recording and analysing the 
political events of the past 150 years, 
with particular concentration on. 
the present ceptury;. .Although they - 
make no pretension to original re- 
search. and their knowledge of Greek 
is occasionally shaky, they have put 
the secondary .sources to fldqd use 
With no detectable bias, fWP\ » 
fdvoiir.. of decency and fk|f - play. 
Sometimes they are charitable to a 
fault: for instance, they ' make no. 
comment on the attitude of thejr own 
government to the communist -rising 
of December.- 1944 ; the Cyprus djs^ 
pule Vomited; ami the controver- 
sial 'character of 'Queen frederika is 

aUp'llcft in, silence. But The Web of 
Modern Gr&K Polittts \ B at least 
entirely free -of the prejudices to 
1 which some . American* 1 scholarship: 
hai tpo often been liable, dependent 


Note available ina 3 -woIuine University Paperback edit ion 
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Edited by Richard J. Chorley end Peter Haggdtt 

1 . Socio-Economic Alodels in Geog raphy 
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3. Integrated Models in Geography 
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LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION 

V.H.H. Green 

An account of one of the decisive upheavals in European Jristory—m the form 
of a discussion of one of its chief protagonists, Martin Luther. Dr. Green has 
written alively, unbiased narrative based on the most recent research. 10s 
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tjffg Teaching Revolution is one of the most lucid yet 'thoroughguldesthat has 
yet appeared to the fiew methods of teaching in schools today. 
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Using art to the death 



E saji v i nr mmsi i.Mi'.mr \r.-v nf 
the Ausii.ilr.iii cultural maga- 
zines. AJi •uiifi’u has been coming 
°nl iw'y lor close oil three decade.' 
On Niuire (Jr, minis, with it-, title tin- 
fortunately ec lining a previous hunk 
of some fame, is a bumper selection 
of good things printed in the maga- 
zine between I WO and 1065. C hosen 
and ini induced by Mean jin's editor, 
C. B. ChriMesen, the anthology amply 
demonstrates the magazine’s 
strengths, weaknesses and pre- 
occupations. The principal strength 
has always been a determination to 
un-.'urlh what is sound rn Australia 'x 
cultural past and win ii, through 
scholarship and criticism, into ;i spe- 
cifically Australian body of achieve- 
ment ; and the principal weakness has 
always been the provincialism sur- 
rounding and supporting that deter- 
mination. Without the weakness there 
would never have been the strength, 
anil a wise mun will accept the pro- 
cess as a necessary one— Australia 
remains an emergent country, a coun- 
try which must attempt to create its 
culture retro actively as well ns con- 
temporaneously, for the present is too 
thin to provide standards. 

There is u Professor of Australian 
Literature ut the University of 
Sydney now. An Australian H. L. 
Mencken, if lie existed, might have 
■something to say about such a chair, 
just as the real Mencken had things 
to say about similar institutions when 
America was at an equivalent stage 
of development. Why can not the stan- 
dards be absolute, the culture inter- 
national 7 Well, the answer is that 
although it is true that culture in 
the ideal is unified and without 
boundaries, only the countries with 
scads of cultural background can 
aflord to say so. In the underdeve- 
loped countries, of which Australia 
is the most highly industrialized and 
materially richest, a national culture 
is a political necessity, and like all 
political necessities looks less like 
politics and more like an absolute 
condition of existence as you gel 
closer to where the existence is 
led. ft is quite possible that 
in Australia in the near future liberty 
niit simply lose the ability to 
de.Kt-rjhe itself, unless its permanent - 
definition, which is embodied in the 
creative values of culture, can be p 
maintained in the national conscious- ni 
ness. So far there is no sign of a halt in 
!o ( he tendency of reducing all cultural 
values to material ones. (Antonioni li 
once bodied forth this process ns an si 
image by having a character stub out' tl 
n cigarette on a sculpture, but the tf 
gifted Australian humourist Barry d 
Humphries, whose raw material in 
is richer, has invented a score n 
of ways, visual and vocui. of p 
gelling the same idea across.) ic 
In the fight to stop Australians ruing tl 
art to death, politics and Culture meet; w 
forming that touchy compound, the 
culLure of survival. And perhaps the s< 
chief explanation for artists of high' si 
quality leaving the country is a dis- ai 
inclination to have their gifts used as ft 
weapons. . g 

.When the culture of survival mar- L 
shals its great tradition, the works of b: 
art selected share pne supposed tl 
-quality— a restricted kind of univer- at 
■ lafity, coterminous with the nation’s al 


borders. In *1 k»H. they interpret the 
native land, and how (hey interpret 
the until e land is the first question 
to come up while interpreting them. 
In this anthology there arc articles 
and paragraphs on Joseph Furphy, 
Martin Boyd, Henry Handel 
Richardson. Patrick White and 
several others, and for each novelist 
the question of the interpretation of 
the national spirit, the human con- 
dition in Australia, conics up .ilmosj 
straight away— as fast as it would 
for Tolstoy and Cervantes in relation 
to their respective countries, and iai 
faster than it would come up even 
for Dickens and Proust in relation 
(u theirs. It should be self-evident 
that in such a context of cultural 
soul-searching an overblown judg- 
ment may simply be an assertion of 
values and that it nuy be very dilli- 
cult to get politics and history in 


and* support of the Palmers never 
wavered, and a few years later 
than the set term for this an- 
thology .m entiie issue of Metnijin 
Was devoted to them. Now it in no 
way denigrates these two artists to 
say that in the lung run the emphasis 
placed on their work is likely to be 
much smaller. At the moment 
admiration fur the bravery, dedica- 
tion and sheer persistence of these 
people and gratitude for the way in 
which their work has rescued sonic 
of the line detail of Australian life 
by giving it a fictional, and therefore 
rhe unly enduring, reality have joined 
and amplified the appreciation of 
their art to the point that everything 
means loo much : with the result that 
nothing means anything. It has not 
yet occurred in Australian letters that 
a resident critic has been able to 
place artists in the second rank— that 


At Seven a Son 

In cold weather on a 
swing, Mb Mgs 
in wellingtons rising over 
tho winter rose treea 

he sits serenely 
smiling like a Thai 
his coat open, his gloves 
sewn lo the napping sleeves 

his thin knees working 
with his arms 
folded about tho 
metal struts 

na ho /lies up 
(his hnir like long 
black leaves) ho 
lies back freely 

as tou railed in 
sunshine as serious 
ns a stranger ho is 
a bird in his own thought. 

fj.aine fein stein. 


proper relation to culture, since they 
nre nil tightly entangled in the first 
instance. 

Jn the future, if there is an Austra- 
lian future, all this will be shaken into 
shape, and it can safely be predicted 
that exactly. as in the case of America 
the larger significances will be out- 
dazzled by the minor works possess- 
ing permanent relevance to something 
more limited than the national 
psvehe. Mark Twain was recognized 
to be literature only when a great deal 
that had been proclaimed literature 
was recognized to be documentary. 

To take only one novelist of the 
several prominent ones scattered as 
subject-matter through article after 
article in this collection, Vance Pal- 
mer is treated at length by John 
Barnes in “ Vance Palmer : Man of 
Letters , and is represented directly 
by a memoir and a short story— all 
this in addition to mentions inniimer. 
able A memoir by Nettie Palmer is 
also here. Mr. Christesen's interest In 




second rank whose backing is neces- 
sary if the first rank is to get on with 
its proper job — without creating an 
uproar. The situation can be des- 
cribed most rapidly by saying that 
in Australian criticism the judgment 
of quality is not the first judgment 
to be made. 

This question aside, the assortment 
of Interpretations " which fills the 
first section of On Native Grounds 
can be described as excellent. An 
unorthodox and fruitful inclusion 
here is a long article on “ Australian 
Drama Since Summer of the Seven- 
te» ; ,h Doll” by H. o.'Kippn. Tim 
article can be taken as representa- 
Kf ? f „ Mr - Kippax’s activities as 
Bret , whose arrival in the inde- 
pendent magazine Nation fedited by 
the brilhant Tom Fitzgerald, whose 
cultivation and selfless energy every 
young Sydney-based .writer starting 
off in the early years of this decade 
remembers with respect) signalled the 
beginning of “situational” drama 


' criticism with a scholarly bias and 
■ unfailing regard lo (he social context 
—in which the drama was a I that 
1 time living lo light its way upwards 
out iT the powdered clutch of tho 
theatre-going middle class. Other 
sections are devoted to stories, remi- 
niscence and miscellaneous. Among 
these last A. D. I lope’s classic carve- 
up of the young Max Harris Ins no 
trouble, after all these years, in being 
outstanding. Sidney J. Baker's article 
on the important paper The Bulletin 
Is also essential. 

The selection of poetry, involving 
forty-eight poets and fifty-one poems, 
features most of the names to have 
become prominent since 19-40. The 
work of A. 13. Hope, James 
McAuley and Judith Wright stands 
out as one might expect. Of the 
younger poets, the talent of the 
two most important colloquia- 
lism Bruce Beaver and Bruce 
Da we, show itself to have formed 
quickly ; by the beginning of 
the 1960s this was to be the lone of 
voice which counted most for the 
even younger poets shipping out lo 
Europe, Bruce Da we began n.s he was 
to continue: fighting off construction 
with ferocious- clumsiness when it 
settled towards his work and threat- 
ened lo choke its lone of ordinary 
talk. He was the first Australian poet 
to admit the influence of American 
communications idioms (particularly 
from films) on the actual formation 
of the Australian language— an here- 
tical approach, but finally the only 
realistic one. There arc more poems 
by most of the other young talents 
who were to count later on ; Meanjin 
has always been the magazine in 
which one makes it nationally, for 
evervonc except those poets who quit 
the Australian scene altogether anil 
go into smoke abroad. 

On Native G rounds does nnl 
attempt lo weigh expatriation a* 
a cultural factor whether positive or 
negative, and this, while not being 
very realistic, has always been one of 
the secrets of the magazine's power. 
Believing wholeheartedly in the 
inylli of an indigenous culture. Mean- 
jin has done n great deal (ii bring tho 
mylh to reality though what kind or 
quality of reality that may he is 
another and larger question. 

New Impulses in Australian 
Poetry, an engaging hook in spite of 
Us daft title, is a Pnundian kind of 
‘ active anthology " of the poems of 
this decade which Mr. Hall and Mr. 
Shapcnlt deem to be plugged in to 
Ihe new !h ing — it’ you arc “writing 
largely in the scope of previous im- 
pulses ' you do not make it. Of the 
few poets in it who really are making 
new things, the selection from Bruce 


[bum from Auschwitz 
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C. B. Ciibisti-sfn f Editor): On Native 
o rounds, 483 pp. Angus and 
Koberlson. £3. 

Rodney Hall and Thomas W. Siiap- 
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leaver shows him 

from his own voice andiKl 1 
1 [n.m Bruce Daw c ^S^ 
; !?? ‘ l " K l t,c 'one andSn^f’ 

■ ktt, P it coining. If 4 - 

1 j»i Australian buShItr£j : 

- know; and it looks ibis * ■ ; 

5 'bright sunlight ; but ftl 

■ I he way it looks. “ 

i 

! "'hen I drink frenu 
street-fountain, I don't 
i i! s .? n ' ,c hold my mouth i 
nair-a-rooi awav from the 
quick -silver braid unwind), 

” 0 m 1 he ta P. but rather <]» 
lips to the prosaic meiai... 

Of the other poets it is n«^ 
discover l.es A. Murray,®) 
genuine talents among ii« s 
University poets of the arki 
listening to the stones be*} 
earth. 

Open at Random shmil 
Beaver’s tongue loosen©] « 
ingly: the regular packed sq 
his earlier work are now pi 
of his favour and it is net » 
to say that the lazily adfefe 
which have replaced them n 
kind oF improvement. Mend! 
poems spread straight ! 
the fridge. Epigraphs Iin 
linghettiand William Cartel 
hint at influences which iw 
Mr. Beaver's naturally fonti] 
really docs not need, lire 
that acceptance is encounpq 
Beaver lo over-produce, & 
Talbot's book Poems jot iff 
Universe, the product ofsno^ 
heading the other way, 
many benefits which acuwi 
gifted British mentality stl&js 
landscape made for setfij 
Talbot is only Ihlrly-oneandii 
watching. Many of his pra 
occupied with finding theiicni 
but the promise of the title id 
carried out and one would 
to meet Mime of the girls jk 
ancc between a nww 
sequence on Tristan and 
(Jill Gathering Jellyfish " is « 
oils, and in Ihe right direewa. 

Rodney Hall, also MJI 
demonstrates in The iaw flr® 
and The AnttihbgraphyDja& 
that Australian poetry bwHl 
the proper time and troiwM 
lavishly produced, elcgaslKW 
stiff with cultured and.travw 
mice and as nourishing ass* 
wool sandwich. The urge BP 
late them from the 
difficult to subdue. Mr. ^ 
Thwailes's veteran but aitw® 
in Poems of J Par 
linctly preferable. MoftC 
McDonald’s poems in 
Mist arc literal y-denvMKJ 
fluency j> remarkable: 
well. ■' J 

Rodniy Hall: TkeJ^fJ, f«j 
9lpp. Australian 
.sily Press, SA2.75. •, 

Rodney Hall: The 
a U or gun. 36pp. *• ' 

SA2.50 ; . 

NriniAriTii^iTrsyP^ 

Peace. 62pp- r. W. • 

Rm.tR McDonald: 

51pp. Unisersity oK2n«*r 
SA2.75. . 


L n Kosinski : Steps. 154pp. 
p Bo dlcy Head. 25s. 

I, jni-cdoie-* which make up 

. tA a fc»' pail 6 ' l,,n » 
n bed and interspersed with 

uvnicrsalion. All resemblance 
Arabian Night' slops there ; 
L M n]d base speeded up. rather 
lam ned. tl« narrator s exccu- 
J tueh desperate knowledge. 
5 t ,!d fantasy of violent extremes, 
r-hruus if true and pretentious 
jji bumeiimes Mr. Kosinski 
gjikf the later Camus, uuthoi 
(ha,- or L'H.xil el le royamne : 
often he reads like the later 
Ai, perpetrator of Repulsion 
itvnwy’s Hit by. 

jUniely the written word does 
.fer such npporltinilies for silli- 
,dhc screen; in any case, Mr. 
i<U writes sparely and well. 
} is no bombastic ornament 
cn the reader ami the substance 


'.New Yoik baroque-throwers please 
nolci ; merely these succeeding scenes 
of grotesque sexuality and deceit, as 
immediately arresting as an album 
from Auschwitz. A naked im.tccilc 
caged in a barn, soldiers crushing a 
man's genitals to pulp between rocks 
the cheated in a sexual game), a child 
poisoning his playmates with ground 
glass, a ski- instructor’s affair with a 
dying tubercular patient ; it has the 
stamp of authenticity for ihe sheltered 
few who arc likely to read it. anil 
like to be stamped on. 

Tile pictures stand out all right, 
like the incidents in Story of O. What 
is more doubtful is the value, ir any, 
of llieir arrangement. Steps should 
lend somewhere, up or down. Steps 
leads rather hurriedly from (presum- 
ably) Boland to (presumably) 
America, and ends with a flurry of 
horror. s in North Africa, where the 
narrator is impersonating a dear 
mute. Rearranging the episodes would 
break onij this thin chronological 
thread ; abolishing (he linking con- 


versations would s.i\c one from 
reading several pages like this: 

f want you. von ii/oiii-. II tu /■,*» :oiiJ you 
nntl me loficitit i. I jut inysril in mu 
huT-uniking. It i\ this nsimt of mysiij 
Hi lovei l wish to i\-niin nu,l unit.,- 
more rent, lint vnu tin n-ant an- f,n u-luif 
I tint, tiparl from yon. duat yon'.' 

I don't know you ii/iiix jumi ih\u-IJ. 
H lii’ii I am alone, when vnu me not 
here, you me no huger mil : ihen. it \ 
only imagining ugiiui. 

With the intervening images, there 
is nothing to be done: they lead 
nowhere and reveal nothing. To enjoy 
them is heartless, to " understand 
them presumptuous; after a while, 
one cun only laugh. If Mr. Kosin- 
ski 's invention flagged (he only sets 
himself the task of sustaining 150 
pages) or his mask of indifference 
dropped, there would be something 
to criticize. But there arc merely 
*' extreme situations " without benefit 
of .social nr philosophical roots; a 
canap^-lruy of the Absurd. For some 
appetites, nothing cuuld be better. 


from the vicarage 


ptr May: Dear Parson. 

pp. Chtitto and Windus. 30s. 

tab Derwent May’s novel an 
ihiaicmcnt is itself an under- 
bmhI. It is (he very simplest 
B of boy-meets-girl. boy-loses- 
f boy-linds-niccr-girl ; inter- 
N»ilh scenes from the life of 
ms adopted father, which one 
f equally baldly summarize ns 
in-finds -God. parson -I oses- 

| parson sadly dies. Both plain 
pare plainly told, with a mini- 
M fuss-indeed. in the case of 
J»wn. with a spaisencss which 
Ni to reticence. Mr. May nevci 
I'oti; sometimes he does not 

[*»• 

tdiliiciilties of a parson's life - 
* r je North London vicarage, the 
^ Friendships, Hie dull small dif- 
* between Anglican faith and 
doubt— arc unpromising 
n> l Bui having once taken 
3 Mr, May might have 
ihcm in more fully, even 
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THE TRAGEDY OF 
LYNDON JOHNSON 

ERIC-F. GOLDMAN 

The inside story of the Triumphs 
and failures of the LBJ administration. 
‘When History comes to make its 
yudgenien^Jhisfednatinj ( 

BARBARA W. TUCHMAN • 
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L?^.- The Holy Tree. 
" LJollancz. 30s. 
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Maiujakit Foils ri u : Miss Owen- 
Oweti is ut Home. 250pp. Seeker 
and Warburg, ills. 

Mi's Owen -f i wen: the main chatacici 
in Margaret Furs lei's luicsl novel, is 
heroically dislikable. She Iras also 
been adorned will) ch.iraeteri sties so 
diverse and eonli.idic(or\ that her 
pei'Minulity .sounds as double-barrel- 
led a' her name. She i:- in l rod need 
preparing a grand “At Home " in 
the small Northern town where she 
is abuul to lake up ihe headship of the 
local girls' grammar school. Lavishly 
gowned, in a gimmicky, modern 
house she has absent-mindedly 
allowed ail architect to design for her. 
she seems snobbish, scatty and far 
from being in control oT her destiny. 

The Miss Owen -Owen revealed 
during the year 'he spends in Sea* 
crill \\ a different woman altogether. 
She is much younger than that first 
scene suggests and she is clever nnd 
single-minded. This job is her life’s 
work, not just a means in power nnd 
social prestige. Her energies will win 
scholarships for her girls and they 
will also produce striding, proud twen- 


lielli-eenliii v women. .Sex •cminirs 
are hurriedly brought in. though Miss 
Owen-Owcn is grateful that she U.i> 
been spared the toils of sex hci'dl ; 
the girls arc lo be taught the graces 
Miss Ovvcn-Owen so ilisaMionsly 
lacks. Predictably, for she is luush, 
unaltraclivL- and ferocious in bailie, 
she makes enemies of the staff- ol her 
pupils. Iheii parents and the low nT 
officials. 

M iss Owen -Owen is conceived alto- 
gether loo grandly and in urn great 
a detail for the scope and lone of i lie 
novel. Small town life, a dull school’s 
si all room and local educational poli- 
tics are realistically drawn in. Miss 
Owen -Owen is a vust, fabulous per- 
son, impressive in public, lifeless and 
unmoving in those private moments 
the author puis in to enlist a modicum 
of sympathy for her: when she is 
visiting a criminal brother, foi in- 
stance. or in correspondence with her 
only friend, a silly woman whose ad- 
vice she craves and lakes. She is too 
much for the town lo take uml u*o 
large for a novel she outstrips, so that 
attempts to get her in focus result m 
a piecemeal kind of portrait, full of 
inconsistencies. 


I h rough the eyes of Iris puzzled, self- 
exploring. adolescent narrator. Thc 
book contains some dispensable pas- 
sages -London topography, conver- 
sations where characters exchange 
information already in the render’s 
possession. There was space to tell 
us. even at the risk of sentimentality, 
why the parson was dour as well as 
dear. 

Ostensibly, the reason is clear 
enough. He falls into a sort of 
elder k calf-love with the proprietor 
of a nearby cafe. When the man’s 
daughter runs away with a pillar of 
I he congregation, thc parson will do 
nothing lo condemn them or bring 
them hack, and his friendship, like his 
daily visits lo the cafe, cannot survive. 
It was a dreamy business in any case ; 
like the narrator's affair with a girl 
wailing to go up to Oxford. The 
parson and Iris adopted son arc both 
capable of bullying the objects of 
their fantasies, and both come off 
worse in the end -which really is the 
end for the parson, though nnl for 


thc boy. It is. sometimes, too late lo 
learn. 

But not to teach, even by negative 
example- The boy cannot gel his 
Lalin A-lcvc|s and grinds through 
Horace’s Odes with thc parson. 
When he rushes out of the vicarage 
and lives on his own. he cun do bel- 
ter : but he wouldn’t have moved 
out if the parson hadn't tried lo 
compensate for his own disappoint- 
ments by forcing the boy into thc 
ministry— another piece of wou!d-bc 
loving tyranny which hasn't enough 
roots in reality In survive. These sym- 
metries have no concealed design on 
Ihe reader: indeed the narrator him- 
self is continually holding them up 
lo the liglq. eking out his meagre 
expel icnccs. his conventional emo- 
tions, his unremaikablc lot. into 
nothing less than Ihe .sense by which 
he lias to live. It is usiui I— though not 
always interesting -to find one's life 
usual, though not always interesting. 
Finding sermons in kitchen cup- 
hoards is a humble, pursonicul busi- 
ness. Mr. May's pursuit of it achieves 
a quiet, even clerical dignity. 


Foggy 


Penelope Shuttle : All the usual 
hours of sleeping. 238 pp. Cnklcr 
nnd Boyars. 3Ss. 

A passion for words, their sounds 
rather than their meanings, disfigures 
this first novel by a young writer. 
Never u single adjective where four 
will do, and pathetic fallacy worked 
to the death to save the murdered 
images. Beneath it all lurks a fairly 
silly tale about two women and their 
mail. Tough-minded Rachel leaves 
her lover Tomas to travel and to find 
herself, knowing he will fall back 
reluctantly on Hernia. Henna “ hat! 
an internal existence she was trying 
to hold oil to ”, she hu& also lost 
Tomas's baby and been made sad and 


mystical by tragedy. Rachel returns 
with a new and unlovely lo\or 
to break up the marriage, and 
most of the novel watches Tomas 
trying to do his duty by Henna 
though he is passionately drawn to 
her tiresome rival.' The girls wear 
complementary nnd brilliantly 
coloured, fluttering dresses and they 
turn oui-.to be sisters. This and the 
revelation that Tomas is also their 
brother sugsesis Some kind of gloss' 
on Women In Love, whose- difficult 
intensities the novel appears at times 
lo be aping. Violent feelings burn 
only feebly,' though, through the fog 
of meaningless language and the 
amazing quantity of misprints (all too 
excusable under such testing 
conditions). 


HoW' likely are two leading officials, 
in a colony on the verge of indepen- 
dence. talking in non-secret condi- 
tions. to have come out with that 
kind of moronic abuse ? Compare 
thc most extreme of thc colonially 
minded Englishmen in their club in 
A Passage to India; their contempt 
for " the native " becomes overt and 
foul only when they are foaming at 
thc apparent rape ol Adeln Quested, 
and even then -the novelist shows the 
differences between a military bully 
getting carried away and the top 
brass with their carefully displayed 
impartiality. 

Aldridge and Foster (and Joyce 
Cary) are surely the standard one 
needs in considering what The Holy 
Tree amounts to. It is set in Borneo 
(not Malaya as the dust-jacket says). 
At the ecu Ire of what Mr. Jenkins is 
trying to bring to life is a young vil- 
lager, Michael Eking. He is possessed 
by Western culture- its speech and 
writing, its skill with books, its pres- 
tige. all of which he conceives of and 
seeks to use a* the Tme Wav out of 
the fife where " at the bottom lay the 
pad i-fi elds in which he would find 
himself up xo the thighs in muddy 
water, clutching rice plants^ like a 
rtian returned from a dream . There 
are some poignant details: a taciturn 
Chinese shopkeeper refusing even to 
lend the newspaper from which 
Michael deciphers the news in case d 
might be stolen: Michael walking 
for miles afupg.hot tracks,, limping 
with the sores on his legs, 
getting to a . school \ or a 
town ur a government office by me 
•hardest of roads. But the essence ol 
such a character. ■ if successfully 
created, would surely, lie in the con- 
! traciictory Iho.ughls that seethed in 

him as he struggled. between two ways 


of life, and liking's trains or thought 
never have the feel of a consciousness 
in action: they remain synopses, 
coming from the author, convention- 
ally grafted on to t|ie figure moving 
on thc screen. There is Jilllc of the 
immediacy with which Joyce Cary 
presents his Nigerian counter parts, 
especially Johnson in Mister John- 
son. excited with visions of esteem 
and an easy life. Cary's method 
is constantly to cut quickly from 
a scene Or piece of behaviour 
seen objectively lo.whal is being 
made of it by minds, token up by 
poverty and primitive fears or, long- 
ings. By contrast Mr. Jenkins seems 
never to have thought out the special 
ways (hat would have been needed 
to suggest thc mind or an undeve- 
loped country. 

The novel js good-hearted and well- 1 
iri formed enough in Its dramatization 
of the communal pressures that work 
in such a country with its mixture ■_ 
of British. Chjnese. Dustin (the indi- 
genous people), and .Tamjl, and espei 
dally in its feeling for the-Dusuns. 
stagnating in poverty,- politically 
feeble. But it would have taken a 
far' more studied' technique, express- 
ing a greater intensity of concern, for 
It to rise above a kind of B-picture 
. treatment of its subject. 

The 1969 Geoffrey Faber Memorial 
Prize (worth £250) was awarded Iasi 
week to Piers Paul Read for his npvcl 
The Junkers publ ished by The Alison 
Press at 35s. in June. 1968. 'Hie 
judges were J. W. Lambert, Irving 
Wardle and Rivers Scott. The Junkers 
is Piers Paul Read's second novel. Hii 
first. A Gatiie in Heaven With Tnssy 
Mt tr.t, was published by Wejdenfeltf . , 
: atvd.Nlc6ljsb.ti' in-1966. * • . 1 : 
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A LIST .MU Hokni-: : To Lose u Haute. 
555pp. Macmillan. £5 5s. 


With !ln\ well-mapped. wcM-mdoxcd, 
wJI-tlo.ijiiiorik-d buok, Mr. Horne 
completes hit nia.-dcrly hilogy. The 
fle>l two volume-,. 7 ho Putt (if Ptuis 
and / he Pin e of Cioiy, dealt respee- 
Uveiy wilh Ihe Siege or l*.iri% and the 
defence of Verdun, the presen l one, 
£o Luxe a lion hr with the fall of 
France in 1940. He «ays in his pre- 
face that it has been the most dilll- 
cnll to wrile of the three. That is 
not surprising: there is still no 
French Official History ; the memoirs 
of the chief French participants arc 
often con life tiny ; the speed of the 
collapse was such that few records 
were kept, and many of them lust. 
On the German side there is almost 
too much material. It is the more 
remarkable that Mr. Home has been 
able to pull so many strands into a 
single tapestry, and to produce such 
a clear narrative. 

1 flirty years afterwards, it seems 
atiange that the inevitability of what 
happened was not foreseen. The 
French were still luminaling over the 
lessons of the First World War as 
Ihe y understood them, and basing all 
their plans and all their (raining on 
a defensive concept. The Germans, 
pultjng to the best possible use such 
scanty resources as were allowed 
them, had studied the teach- 
ings of (he British prophets of mobile 
warfare — Liddell Hart, Martel, 

Fuller— as though they were (ablets 
from Sinai. There could be no 
greater contrast between the dranwiis 
personae of the two sides as war 
drew inexorably nearer: Gamelin, i 
Georges, Vuillemjn ; and Haider, i 
Manstcin, Guderian. Vuiilemin's t 
nerve was irretrievably shattered as t 
early as 1958, when the Germans c 
deliberately showed him what they “ 
were building in the way of aircraft, i 
Only a handful of people in Britain h 
(one of them was the French officer a 
instructor at Sandhurst) suspected l, 
that these honoured giants of the f 
French Army, with their golden First i 
World War reputations, might prove c 
to have feet of day. A parly of v 
senior British generals, invited to i 
inspect (he Maginol Line in 1938, 
returned, doubtful indeed about the 
wisdom of relying so much on its 1 
short length, but deeply impressed s 
by Gamelin personally. c 

On the German side, the men at the ^ 
lop, such us Von Brauchitseh (who r 
was terrified of Hitler) and Kcilel s , 
(who was Hitler's creature); were not f 
the most influential. Hiller’s own n 
” hunch ” which overrode much of tj 
the advice tendered him, was largely u 
responsible for the staggering success a 
of the campaign. He was reinforced u 
In it by two comparatively junior ti 
officers who were largely the desig- s , 
ners of victory; Von Manslein, Chief „ 
of Stair to Von Rundstedt at Army 
Group A; and Guderian, command- B 
ipg the 19th Panzer Corps under Ihe c 
lightweight Kleist. fA moment was e 
to come during the campaign when d 


fiom i’fio of his i.tnho h w;i- Gud- 
erian who f**r yu.tr-, paid a private 
u.iiH.iiur iii furnish him with copies 
i*f all Liddell Hart’s lectures and 
wiilings a-, ihc_\ appeared. It was 
■Manslein who framed the plan, based 
• •n 3. j tide 1 1 Man’s iheury i»f “the ex- 
panding torieni ”, on which with 
minor mudilikulions die buttle was 
fought. That was Liddell Hart the 
theorist ; it wa> Liddell Hart the his- 
torian who coined ihc.api phrase " the 
maiadni \ cloak " for the feinL which 
so thoroughly deceived Gamelin, and 
drew his full strength up into Flan- 
ders while the main blow was being 
prepared to come through the 
Ardennes. Thai blow fell on the 
unfortunate General Corap and his 


personal lia/.ird into Flanders, 
already cut uff from the mail) 
I'i cndi force, by the German thrust 
to the ,ea. In meet Uillnilc. King Leo- 
pold and Gorl. the conference was 
abortive: Gort never rcceivotl his 
siimniuiis until too late, and missed 
the meeting, and the King was 
already barely on speaking terms 
with his Ministcis. Brllolte, the re- 
pository of Weygand’s plan— such as 
it was- suite red a car crash on his 
way back from the meeting and died 
alter two days in a coma: two days 
during which he was not replaced, 
and during which no orders or co- 
ordination were forthcoming. The 
swiftly spreading rumour that he had 
committed suicide was another ingre- 


wretche.l Ninth Army: mostly re- dienl in Ihe general collapse of 
•erv'ists. and below strength in men nwrale. 


and mateiial at that. When the 
cruncli came, they not only broke, 
they disintegrated. 

Granted the eagerness of the Ger- 


Ihe final charge against Gamelin 
is that he never grasped the nettle. 
He devoted one critical day when 
he should have been exerting his 


UIW IdilWIIIflS Ml till; VJtr- •■■■•v Hbkil 1 .Hiking ills 

mans and the reluctance of (he French au Purity to the utmost to preparing 


to engage once again in war, the re- 
sult was perhaps preordained any- 
how. Perhaps it was merciful in (he 
long run. and beneficial both to 
France and the final outcome of the 
war. that the German stroke came as 
quick and as final as a rabbit-punch. 
The Germans had planned so well 
that at one stage Guderian lifted 
bodily the orders from a “ war game " 
that he had conducted some months 
before, and issued them as they 
stood, altering only the dates and 
times. Many French formations dis- 
solved, in the words of Burns, Jike 
inowflake.s in the river, "a moment 
white, then gone for ever ", On May 
J4, General Grandsard, command- 
ing the I Oth Corps in Hunt- 
Zfger s French .Second Army, 
tried to ring up Hunlzigej-, only 
to find that his own signals 
exchange had been dismantled. 

” By nightfall”, as Mr. Horne puls 
it, ‘‘he possessed only the empty 
husk of a command.” The same 
applied to several other equally luck- 
less generals. Some were separated 
from their commands by German 
thrusts. Guns were abandoned. Sub- 
ordinate formations were switched 
without notice. Unauthorized orders 
lo withdraw were eagerly obeyed. 


an elaborate appreciation of the 
situation at the request of Daladier. 
He was reluctant to intervene in the 
battle, hut instructed his Chief of 
Stall. Doumcne, to advise him about 
when he should. Doumcne did so 
finally at 5 a. in. on May 19; but 
within twenty- four hours Gamelin 
had been replaced by Wevgaud. He 
evidently mistrusted' his own judg- 
ment whereas two years later, in 
North Africa, Sir Claude Auchinleck 
in a not dissimilar situation chose his 
own moment to inicivene, and 
proved himself right. 

Weygand himself did not infuse 


much cheer. Although he was to 
display exceptional powers of physi- 
cal endurance for a nun of seven ly- 
three. his first iem.uk after seeing a 
map ol the German advance wax: 
“ If I had known tile dilution was 
so bad, 1 would not have eome." ’I his 
does not tend prettily ; still less so 
when one remembers how lohnslly 
his kite colleague Wave 1 1 was to 
shoulder the equally hopeless assign- 
mem of the Aiiieiieiin-Hrilish Duleh- 
Auslialian Command (A.M.D.A.C. 
O.M.t. nineteen months Inter. 

There was still to lv drama in Ihe 
last two weeks of ihe campaign. 
Those two paladins, Guderian amide 
Gaulle, were to light each ojher 
directly; pile two disciples of I hide 1 1 
I lari, the one With a sledgehammer, 
the other with a bodkin. Another 
British prophet of armour. Muriel, 
Was to have hi.s one eh. nice of com- 
manding armour in the field, when 
he led the sole successful British 
counter-attack southwards from 
Arras with a hand fid of Matildas, 
and gave the Get mans a real fright. 
It was a pathetic little prod in a way ; 
but, as Mr. Horne points out. it vvn.s 
|o have repercussions far beyond its 
immediate, shun -lived achievement. 
It imposed a sudden can lion on I he 
Germans, which contributed to the 
successful evacuation from Dunkirk 
a few day.s later. 

Even Mr. Horne cannot wholly 
elenr up the mystery of why ilillci 
and Rundstedt held ihoii hand at Ihe 
Iasi moment, and allowed more than 
330, UUt) hoops, one-third of them 
Fiench, to he evacuated from Dun- 


ring Not a saint 
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Tlie gloomy story i i( , r - 1 
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lo!d too often— how ihtjL 
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might have added how 
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m Ins ancient cathedral <>. 

Almost without excepVj 
French Generals wercold,T:j 
living in the past, and ob*-; 
all the wrong ideas. 
were condemned to live b t 
age, puzzled to the endby 
happened: Gamelin wav 
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Disaster, in the Far East 


fcvery coimicr-altack was mounted structed ns its predecessor. Waved : 
twenty-four hours too late. Every re- Scholar and Soldier, and is written 

grouping failed far nno rPIKnn nr oit_ in f nnnull'c ti.'.in .. 


grouping failed for one reason or an- 
other: bad communications (the 
chain of command was far top long 
and complicated), refugees on the 


John Connell : Waved: Supreme * rn Australia, and nut until ihe 
Commander. Edited by Michael ui** 11 *,’?* .onslatii'hi t kviii red wax 
Roberts. 317pp. Collins. £2 5s. ,. avc r vlicved of rexponsibiiiiy fur 
— - — ll l ; to d Persia, a theatre which wax 

The second volume of John Connell's 

biofiruphy of Earl Wavcll. of wind, ,m ° ,llB 

all but the Inst two ehaptcrx had t| 1l . rmiA h „.n . ,i r / , 

been finished before the author’s uil- ,, . di fences ,»f rhesv 

timely death in 1965, is as finely con- . 1 ,ract,i ° r ™ ,hl mul sea hail, as 
predecessor. Waved : *‘? r :, J i d,c British were cuneurncd. 
ddier. and is written '' llr V J,d y bwn milked uf their best 
l with an intense sym- ; r:i,,ied hoops in ordei to patch up 
ibjccl wliich dues not . ,e c 5 ,scs J 1 ? 6ie Miildle East, and the 
tit or encroach on his- °, aso 101 S " , P S and aircraft was much 
ills volume 1ms hecn 1110 -Sitme ; the requirement of air- 

i.-.Lf i, t-rxfi N.r 1 1 ... , 1 . r i . 


in Connell's vein with an intense sym- 
pathy for his subject Which docs not 
blur his judgment or encroach on his- 
torical Iflct. 1 Ills Volume has hoen 


tuia eunipjicHiec), rciugccs on the torical fnct. 1 his volume bus hecn e ' , nic : r'?qmrement of air- 

roads, mechanical breakdown, completed and faithfully edited bv S™* for lhc dL ‘fvnce of Malaya and 
separation of guns and petrol lorries Brigadier Michael Roberts who S,n .« J, I wrc I'ad been much under- 
irom the mam bodies, unreported served with Wavcll in the Arak’an and cslimn,cd and supply had not come 
moves of headquarters to new loca- was one of the official historians of H? cvcn 10 lh5s ®>iimaie ; the aircraft 
l '5 n *- Revered figures like Georges, the war against Japan. . th “ l ) verc available wore generally of 

fn , h^iil eyC iu a,ld ° J Cher J S ’ wearied Thc Supreme Commander volume mfCn ° r q l l ' aKly 10 tho * ^ llltf J‘<pa- 
‘Wered beyond endurance or inevitably presents the second act nf " csc > , anti mosi of them were de- 


....... UL men com- eastern Mediterranean ihe Middle inmny uispers- 

.. , Hast and East Africa and m 8 , Ihfi "P - nceded ^fend 

Th Kinn T ennnls aU i h f s ®. tbacks - ° nl y b v Wavell’s early’ victories ovm l' &t l d f ,nv,lin t? -defeat in detail. 

.? p0 I d .^. nd Lord Gort, the Italians. But it had heen aimnci * nce defences ol Singapore were 


Guderion wa s to^ ^resign hprote, a n/rf, a i "om any orders from 
Kleist's ineptitude ; lVist accepted , U ? der whose 

was owrruW, end duderim' Whln WeyMnd pla , cl!d ' 

had thc nn -in . T e JB ana (rushed in from 


ta c„ mma „d, Of s«, M , he North Sen fo ropfac oiffi ^ incM^hS;, 


Burma'* MJMte'SSaS whote An,iaircfi,ft Sc 

SlSfc !»i J«r,a.v5.£^ J* ELK? '«!L»«».bc vir- 


from sibUity for South East“Asifl an^nmeh , non ' C5lis,en i-. even for the im- 

7naud of the Western Pacific. At times It irn i a, Jl e ' ,t induslr,e fc concern 

Rreat included the Philippines and Northi ^SnS^SkS^ Jtki 

9 *1 hardly surprising that ihe 

United Slates put forward no com- 

^d ?k /°d thK ■ supreme Command 
and that Roosevelt and his advisers 

pressed Ihe Prime Minister lo appoint 
KSt *5a J T nese bad invaded 

f S 

T C z? ^ Car L Harbor 
and D AB da Aux^ntliif! 

offeriSiU lhc C0 ! la ^ c of hk Arakan 

sssaaair-. 

w ?ffl h h .f becn ^id lo show that 
Imldlni «h H n ° l bave succ ccded in 

of tx ZSSSS fZtZ E Z 

have borne the btlrdeit -J Um* ii 
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would have been ncceswyfe 
to have been one of (hose meg 
endowed with Wawll’s Wa 
lilmle and impcrtUrbabilitf. i 
been siiggexied that one of 4 
poncnls of the ItlinJtrirg tn^j 
done heller. It seems unliki® 
absence of all the parajiffi 
well-trained tumps, armour, c 
iiiul flak, and (he iniliatM *S 
conferred by the conduct du 
Prepared aggressive war. H 
have exerted upon his sited 
more milt less drive than tluid 
Wavcll Was capable and 
have gained a little moretifl 
the fall of Singapore and E 
and he would have been me 
to have avoided the defeat 
Lack of intelligence about t« 
esc and unpreparedness W 
their work and Wavell, w 
fortitude and robustness. «i 
as Connell writes, conjure 
w asted years the ships and a* 
that were not there. As 
premiums needed to > 
British military security"*!'. | 
paid. 

The author deals 
fairly with those ^ 
Wavcll' for allowing Hie 1 
sion lo land in lime 10 ^ 
up in Singapore. The- 
judge for himself, but il 
difficult for anyone •jJJJ; 
ledge of the realiues l 
his hand on his heart anU 
in Wavell’s .place. 
diverted the division anfl ^ 
notice to the 0 d*JJ« j, 
hard-pressed. veM . : 
and .Singapore that 
written off. 

To those who , were 

friends Wavell. had J*. 
enigma- A young o 
him, for 'example. I" wj 
when he returned to hi* ^ 
J-ubliniii in l923’J*.*S^jl 

ant-Colonel. svoijld j ^1 

prexsive record 
Gt particular 

?W o V f t^But ,, ® J 
in Palestine. W ^ 

formidable sdenc ^ , ^ ^ 

and so they 

d*»nofUie’S«^I5w 

as a staff . j- EgyT*-' 
him onhivm^f^ 
war eonimded 
of hU ffre« ‘ * 

occasionally there J/ ^ 

be had of the>& fspi 
behind that 

^..nreme ccunntafid-r ; 
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Philippi: Jullian : Oscar Wilde. 

Translated by Violet Wyudham. 

420pp. Constable. £2 10s. 

Thc publication in 1%2 of Sir Rupert 
Hart- Davis's masterly edition of 
Wi Lie's Letters rendered it probable 
that some day a new biography of 
Wilde would appear. Hesketh Pear- 
son’s highly entertaining study had 
been written as long ago as 1946, and 
while Mr. Montgomery Hyde has 
more recently dealt fully with thc 
trials and their aftermath there was 
no doubt room for a final summing-up 
of a figure about whom, during the 
past half-century, more ink has been 
spilt than on any other person of so 
relatively limited achievement. Be- 
sides, the warring voices were silent 
at last : Ross and Douglas, Sherard, 
thc Sphinx, cvcn Vyvyan Holland arc 
all dead. It seemed possible that at 
last we might be given something 
as definitive and as durable as thc 
Epstein memorial over the grave in 
Pcre Lachaise. 

What instead has happened is that 
a brilliant Frenchman, M. Jullian, 
already thc biographer of Robert de 
Montesqulou for the Baron de Char- 
lusj, brought out Iasi year, in France, 
a long, intelligent, amusing and 
entirely unschnlarly life which has 
here been translated, not always too 
happily, by Mrs. Violet Wyndham, 
the daughter of Ada Lcverson. There 
is nothing particularly wrong with 
thc book as it stands except that, by 
a sort of extension of Gresham’s 
Law, il now becomes unlikely that a 
better English book on thc subject, 
employing the new materials avail- 
able. will be written for a consider- 
able time. Ami this ivo pity because, 
despite all M. Jullian’s intelligence, 
there is— almost necessarily— 

throughout this volume that slight 
blurring of focus, that hardly percep- 
tible touch of false emphasis which 
commonly occurs when a man of 
one culture is dealing with the 
concerns of another. 


One dues not wish to stress this, 
so perhaps a single example will suffi- 
ciently make thc point. Speaking of 
The Critic us Artist (written 18901, 
M. Jullian observes, “he wrote this 
at the time when Gordon Was con- 
quering the Sudan and Scott explor- 
ing the Antarctic ”. But Khartoum 
fell in 1885, and Scott’s first expedi- 
tion set nut in 1901 ; and this is only 
one of many examples of thc same 
slap-happy way of dealing with facts ; 
another is the equating of '* Old Q " 
with Thackeray's Lord Stcync. Still 
worse, though quotations are lavishly 
given from any number of sources, 
no indication is provided whence 
they come, and this even applies to 
some of the illustrations. Il would, 
for instance, be most interesting lo 
know thc provenance of the striking 
picture, which looks as though it were 
a magazine-illustration, described as 
Wilde by Greiffenhagen. To add to 
nil this confusion there are sundry 
passages in the text indicated by 
footnote as beiDg “ translator's addi- 
tions ’’, and these unhappily give no 
indication whatever where thc trans- 
lator's addition begins or ends. 

To look, however, on the brighter 
side, the strength of the book natur- 
ally resides in those of its aspects 
that one would expect a Frenchman 
lo do well. His observation, for 
example, that “ in order (hat certain 
words should stand out as the author 
intended, Salome [in the play so 
styled] has to be acted with an Eng- 
lish accent ” ; his descriptions of the 
French scenes generally; stray re- 
marks such as Montesquieu’s descrip- 
tion of Wilde as “ the Antinolls of the 
Horrible " ; or Bourgel on Pater : ” a 
lover of Circe changed into a 
mastiff or, again on Wilde, 
Edmond de Goncourl: “an indivi- 
dual of doubtful xcx who talks like a 
third-rate actor 

This, then, is no hagiology. The 
essence of M. Jullian's view of 
Wilde's tragedy is that he asked for 
it; that he destroyed himself in an 


ecstasy of iiiasdchislic self-indul- 
gence. Though tie evidently finds 
his subject more interesting as ;■ char- 
acter than as a man of letters, M. 
Jullian also docs his best to deal with 
the works, a process that at times 
throws up .some odd judgments, He 
regard? " Lord Arthur Savilc's 
Crime " as “ a masterpiece ” : he 
seems lo take “The Soul of Man 
under Socialism" with considerable 
gravity, remarking that "the essay 
resulted in Wilde's being taken for a 
revolutionary writer in Russia " ; 
though hardly grasping the full ex- 
cellence of the Intentions volume, he 
appears at least partially to swallow 
the nauseating C'al vary-and-St. -Fran- 
cis aspects of lhc 1905 De Hrnfnntlh : 
and he dismisses the supreme triumph 
of The Importance of Bcittp Earnest 
by saying that thc French fail to 
understand the love of lhc English 
for thc nonsensical, and that its char- 
acters “ like those of Lewis Carroll " 
live " in a world of make-believe ”. 

In his introduction, moreover, he 
asserts that Intentions derives from 
Bourgct's Dialogues Est he tit] ues and 
that Dorian Cray owes much to thc 
writer. Jean Lorrain— interesting sug- 
gestions that arc not seriously 
enlarged upon in thc text that 
follows. 

M. Jullian makes some play with 
a letter to Smithcrs, part of which 
was not printed in the Hart-Davis 
edition. The excluded portion, 
however, is of small significance, and 
the text as here printed contains the 
alarming misreading " A the mi an ” 
for “Alheusum an error that 
may be instantaneously delected as a 
facsimile of the holograph letter is 
thoughtfully included on the end- 
papers. It is also correctly trans- 
cribed in the Hart-Davis Letters. 
Perhaps alter all, one reflects, it is 
still to that book that we must 
turn as being the best, us they are 
certainly the most sympathetic, pre- 
sentation to dale of the strange being 
that was Wilde. 
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Explorer 


James Parkks : Voyage °f Dis- 
coveries. 256pp. Gollnncz. £2 2s. 

James Parkcs has lived a full, active, 
happy, vigorous and controversial 
life, which he recounts with zest. He 
was born and brought up on 
Guernsey, growing to prefcclhood at 
the beginning of the First World War. 
He won an open classical scholar- 
ship to Hertford College, Oxford, 
before going into, the trenches. 
Having been gassed on the Ypres 
Salient he was invalided back to 
Britain, where he became a Brigade 
Gas Officer. 

He early showed a capacity for 
leadership, original judgment, and 
diplomacy. Rarer still, he was a 
Christian who believed that religious 
faith demanded social and political 
responsibility- His imperative was 
action. While at Oxford he 
organized the Student Christian 
Movement, then a dynamic move- 
ment, and the League of Nations 
Union, a lively hope. He wrote 
Latin and Greek with such a sense 
of what rhetoric needed that his 
tutor remarked, "I realize that the 
rhythm of your sentence required 
you to write homlnonwi, but you 
must adjust your sense of rhythm lo 
some knowledge of simple gram- 
mar ". When he switched to Theo- 
logy instead of Greats, his tutor told 
him to sort out his views on the Ser- 
vant poems, which the tutor held 
could not have heap written by the 
Second Isaiah, as They wcre m a 
deeper level. 


Ole! 



The essay I produced proved thal time 
could not, be a spire on bli&bunr Cathe- 
dral as nollting .elscw. the. bufldiog pre- 
pared one'for its ^icighL 

He joined The S-C.M. staff after 
leading Oxford- and ton worked for 
the International Student Service until 
1935. As an ex-service man. he chal- 
lenged the politicians of, the older 
generation who felt that thc war was 
a lamentable decline from the good 
. old days: and he distrusted paediste 

who cried ” No more war I ” He 

just wanted ."-Mart peace . He also 
distrusted the peslimMl . of &pri 

n.. _-U Via njoanrlfirf aS A heretic 


I; 


to Hiller, and incidentally the S.C.M. 
No optimist, he was on the side of 

hope. . 

His life changed with awareness of 
antisemitism. As a Christian, he 
started to explore its historical ori- 
gins, for which he found Christians 
primarily responsible. The Judaco- 
Chrislian split was u schism in which 
there was truth on both sides, with 
Christians emphasizing love and the 
Jews Justice. He became involved at 
the same time with historical research 
and the rescue of Jewish refugees 
from Nazism. (Nazi agents tried to 
bump him off in Geneva.) His patron 
became I. M. Sieff. a Jew financing a 
Christian in the task of reconciling 
Jew and Christian against their com- 
mon enemies, the lotalitarians of 
right and left; 

Dr. Parkes began his career as a 
Writer in 1930 with The Jew and his 
Neighbour, since when he has written 
sixteen other books . on Jewish- 
Christian problems, in 1940 he be- 
gan a second writing career as John 
Hadham. the author of a Penguin 
.special called Good God. Since then, 
he has led a Jekyll and Hyde— or 
Parkes and H 3 dham— life, in which 
he has sometimes been asked as John 
Hadham to support James Parkes or 
vice versa. 

One's only criticism of his hearten- 
ing autobiography is that at times the 
author, absorbed in his committee 
work, uses too many abbreviations. 
I.M.S. course stands for Sett and 
li.S for the International Student 
Service, but one gets a bit bogged 
down with the S.M.H., the E.S.R, 
^nd the W.S.C.F. i 

Both James Parkes and John Had- 
• ham are thoroughly nice people and 
have done an enormous apiount of; 
positive good in the world. But. to- 
1 wards the end of the book, there is a 
certain amount of obfuscation about 
the conflicts of Christianity and 
Judaism, which would no doubt be 
clearer if one had studied, as the 
present reviewer baa not. Dr. Parkes s 
scholarly lifework. il would be too 
- miich to expect him;. to anticipate 
such ignorance- Voyage of-' Dis- 
coveries. as well as being a hearten- 
ing autobiography, is a .challenge to 
catch up on one’s reading. 


Larry Collins and Dominique 
Lapierre : Or I’ll Dress Yon in 
Mourning. 349pp. Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson. 38s. 

CoNcmTA Cintron : Torera 1 

Introduction by Orson Welles. 
272pp. Macmillan. £2 5s. 


Or I’d Dress Yon In Mourning is a 
life of " El Cordobas ”, Spain’s most 
recent bullfighting idol. There is no 
doubt that the story is a dramatic , 
one— like many of the outstanding 
bullfighters he came from an extre- 
mely poor background, and was one 
of the young lads or maletiUas, hun- 
gry for fame or death, who wander 
about Spain in tbe summer hoping 
to be given a chance to show their 
worth in the ring. Undoubtedly too 
there is a sense in. which El Cor- 
dobas with his mass rather than con- 
noisseur appeal represents the. new 
Spain of television and small cars. 
But this book has turned . the. real 
drama into more than three hundred 
pages of untiring contrast, paradox, 

. strong emotion, nouns seldom, with- 
out the overdone adjective. What 
might have made an interesting soci- 
ological speculation in passing about 
the bullfighter’s relation to contem- 
porary Spanish society becomes pon- 
dertius-and unproven assertion of 
“significance”. 

If readers can dig through the high- 
powered journalistic style they will 
' find some interesting! direct recording 
of members of the bullfighter's fapiily 
' 2nd 'entourage,' and Jn ,lh6 Test section 
a clear if frightening picture of El 
Cordob£s"s life in the period when 
the authors were actually at his side ; 1 
but many will not get that far. 

torera I is much quieter and in 
the end more informative. CbnchUa 
Cintron’s . bullfighting - career. . was 
mainly in South and ■; Central 
■ America (in Spain as a woman she 
had very few opportunities), and her 
fighting period was contemporary 
with Belmonte ratfier than With El 
Cordobas. Hie book is by no means 
entirely about bullfighting, and in 
•places it is rather, flatly told, our at 
least this, means that when the 
dramatic bite , corr^e they command 
■. hMr. alWion more than in Or Til 
Qresi Yoii iii\ Motif hing , \ \ • " ') ' 
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Nm hoi \s M A N shw i \ i ; The C’om- 
mnmvealth Experience. 471pp. 
Wcrtlunfcld and Nicnlson. £3 IDs. 
Pi.ri ivai. Gitu-nriis: Empire into 
Commonwealth. 391pp. Ernest 
lie tin. £3 3s. 

S'Iani ioi*j: Wiirri:: Lost Empire on 
the Wife, 268pp. Robert HuJc. 35s. 

It would he haul to find three books 
on aspects of the same subject more 
dillc/eni than these. The (.'tonmon- 
*r« ‘iiliit Experience, a series of case- 
studies on the growth and decline of 
the < oinnmn wealth ideal, is not a 
book fur beginners but it will be 
essential id thoughtful students. Pro- 
U'ssur Maiiscrgh is an Irishman whose 
urbanity and scholarship arc sonic- 
wh.it detached; he has been every- 
where. read cvcrj thing, met everyone 
that matters, but he stands outside as 
he scrutinies Commonwealth affaii s. 
Ireland and India tend to become Ihe 
loci of his elliptical pattern, and the 
reader who observes these points of 
concent ration may also notice what 
he relegates to the backgrounds and 
tli.il too is .significant. “ This book is 
ahoiit ihe Commonweal Hi ", lie 
writes. •' aboul its origins, ils develop- 
ment, its pattern and concepts of 
inter-state rcla lions, its experience in 
pc ice and war. The object is not de- 
tailed narrative." Finally fie abstains 1 
from givjng judgment: “ interpret!- ! 
lion „r ihe past is an end in itself’. ‘ 
Aflcr an introductory chapter he 1 
set tics down to Ihe Durham Report, £ 
“ with ils element of ereativeness 1 
which e\cn classical stale papers do J 
not often possess ", and front this i 1 
standpoint surveys the Canadian e.t- C 
penmen I. looking forward to the l l 
British North America Act i which 
Westminster politician; of all parties - "» 
treated with tin apathetic lack of in- 
terest I. and so to the general belief (l 
of imperialists and ami-imperialists a 
alike in the virtues of a loose associa- a 
tion of English-speaking Dominions e 
united only by devotion to the idol of 11 
Free Trade. n 

Fto:n Canada the scene shifts to b 


Smith M'iil.i. ulicic the mild .uul 
scholarly Carnarvon nurd to repeat 
hi-* success in iiniiing two nations that 
Warred in the boson i of a single stale. 
Ihe first .tmicviiion of the Trans- 
\aal. so tine spec ted and so irrelevant. 
s 'si fled .■ n ait) of events that led to 
the impcrialiMii *>l the IKOOi. to the 
Bound I .io|e them v of the PDiKaiui 
In Ihe racial war of the iMCith. I how 
rival supermen. Klimlcs, t hamfacr- 
lain. and Milner, were already bound 
in a chain of causation that inhibited 
their ambitious schemes, hi the con- 
versations over self-government 
behind the scenes I’rofcssui Man- 
sergh linils the key to the African 
problem today. " Mstiiscrgh on Han- 
cock on .Smuts " will be a classic of 
culonial histurv. 


‘ It is widely assumed that there was an 
.liter nn live policy open to the British 
- Government, ensuring a measure of 
political rights for Africans, it was not 
apparent to any British statesman with 
experience of government at the time. 

After this excursus. Professor Man- 
sergh is able to dismiss Atislraliti and 
New Zealand with assurance; they 
are "exceptional " in the .sense that 
they lit into the pattern of an ideal 
com nion wealth laid up by the Vic- 
torians; and everyone else is out of 
step. Could a commonwealth, 
founded so smuolhly upon the three 
OKI Dominions, change its nature to 
include republican Ireland, and after 
that republican India; or could it 
absorb and develop a new colonial 
empire ? And yet neither federate 
nor separate 7 Not very confidently, 
it seemed when half the British 
Cabinet regarded the process as. to 
quote Morley on the vital Conference 
of 1907, '■ the greatest bore that ever 
was known M . 

Professor Mansergli's elucidations 
of Lhe debates nn Dominion status 
are masterly, and bring him to the 
assessment that “profiting by Irish 
experience ... the problem of repub- 
lican lndia\ relations with the Com- 
monwealth was solved in 1949 . . . 
but by this lime the Irish had lost 


.1 interest in the question ". Aceord- 
t itigly. he writes down the period of 
i Dominion .status, though he pays a 
. tribute to Duncan Hall whose role as 
- its lit si expositor is often overlooked. 
. Only a passing glance i.s given to the 
t Statute of Westminster and still less 
: to the Ottawa Treaties, which are 
I barely mentioned. By contrast with 
the massive and eloquent studies of 
the formative period, de-coluni/aiiuii 
in Africa, which has been given over- 
whelming significance by some recent 
writers, is here summarily dismissed. 
The emphasis is upon Ihe failure of 
federalism, especially in Rhodesia, 
and upon the breach with .South 
Africa. Harold Macmillan's wind of 
change, he .says, was also blowing in 
Whitehall, where Seerclaries of State 
hustled the smaller colonies into in- 
dependence. " What had once been a 
venture of .statesmanship was reduced 
to little more than Ihe application of 
a formula." 

From this wise and erudite inves- 
tigation wc turn to Empire info Com- 
monweahh, an “ objective assess- 
ment of Imperialism ". Sir Percival 
Grilliths presents a plain unvarnished 
narrative, which is so sparsely writ- 
ten in parts lltal it is bes| described 
as a handbook, a useful quarry fur 
jliose in search of facts. Historical 
judgments on the early period are 
conventional, and the author limits 
himself severely to the expansion and 
coni ruction of empire. Events in 
Asia, Africa, and America are chron- 
icled, territory by territory, with- 
out much analysis of the changing 
shape of world affairs or the contra- 
dictions of national and party rivalry. 


I he met. unoi pliosis fiom I'mpiic to 
Commonwealth ■> idciitilicd with the 
growth of self-government, with the 
i Osiill that ( aitada .uul Australia ,il- 
inosi vanish from tile dage after i Ik- 
high Victorian days. I he Statute of 
Wcstminstei Commonwealth i s ,|j s . 
missed with the words: 

It is iisi'lcss to discuss whi-ilicr hi not 
I ill was the wisest solution of the pro- 
blem of relationship* within ilto 1 lupin-. 
It was, in fact, the only alternative to 
ilisiniegrulion. 

Sir Percival makes little ,ij the com- 
plex ol trade a ihI li nance, common 
i list i in lions, educational exchanges 
.uul cultural links, which Professor 
Maiisergh appreciates so fully. But 
on Ji i.s own ground, on the I radii ions 
of the British in India and the political 
skill displayed in our withdrawal, he 
writes with authority and under- 
standing, not concealing his prefer- 
ences. "At a later stage ", lie says 
of the British Raj, " Indians were in 
yield to nobody ill enterprise . . . 
but in the period with which we are 
concerned the impulse to moderniza- 
tion came from Britain." A quarter 
of his hook is devoted to decoloniza- 
tion in soul h -cast Asia, tropical 
Africa, and the Caribbean, and as it 
proceeds ho expresses a growing dis- 
approval. The word *■ linfoi innately " 
appears in many a final paragraph. 
His last words ate for the hasty with- 
drawal from Aden : 

It is djllicuh for an l-'mdislmian to led 
any pride in the cmviiiusI. incus surround- 
ing this transfer ««l power . . • hut, per- 
haps, the widespread reeling nl uuilt 
over South Arabia is m usell a ii italic 


' l,c >'i*h sense ..... . 

».*■ 

f afifluhs is. who ncre it,.' ' 
'f- 'Vli ;i | iv a s,£j r ; ? 

•’f this Empire ruled bv'-tt..’ 1 

* n 1:1 ? ' , a ,' W<sl m 'nst<r and iji 
minded hiirenucrats m»r . 
Stan hope While oiler, ^ 

"! "" 'V/ft ll is the fev’j 
IV l 7‘ discovery mj pj-'j 
Equatorial Africa, by 
Grant, H. M. Stanley. C 

and Ins wife, and by the n> v 
Emm Pasha (for that JA 
n a me) who ruled a happy m 
im province protected h* 
Ma lid is tyranny by the jp.' 

Mr. White dues nut n 
use unpublished sources lei 
much to his knowledge dfj 
li y. Baker is the knirff, 1 
which reminds us that Kiqb. 
and Isinai] Pasha were it ; f- 
ploitcrs of Central Africa, rdi 
sensitive Stanley was, by Mr li 
reckoning, at fault ror nuepi 
It would be pleasant il ni 
add that these book, v.tie*w 
but The Commonwealth tij 
is marred by mis-spelling 
per names (is Ihe turned 
H umper no longer remark 
lords?); Empire into 0: 
wealth is weak on dates titdj 
■\c| and Pitt’s India Bill); Mrl 
ah hough a geographer, foh u 
with a sketch-map that i&fl 
nothing. None of the 
adequate index, . 
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Freeing the Free State 


D. W. Harkniss ; The Restless 
Dominion. 3 1 2pp. Mncmlllun. 
£4 Ss. 


LIVING WITH THE PILL 

■ sSS? , ' e ¥rr sf 5 SSSSSISSS 

and published as n paperback, throe months ago, has beennn immense 

survey was published in the Magazine last yenr. U wits welcomed 

wom ? 1 in 9rhain l «kc the Pill, but 
• Ihe ofunfi 1 ‘ workers and women’s organizations throughout 

Ike oTIiiniltSlfv ^ Susan Raven, has expanded 

on ISS P o* ««ll ns m detail. Almost 200 questions 
£ad bv'T^ P S^ ans wereel by a highly qualified panel orexperls. 

, . ® S'" J 

.^ s v ^ 11 ( as a discussion of the Pill— its mlvantaces its effleaev 

. m ° f 
% ■■ 

. “ - ■*>«-* . 
ssarffiski is bpok - which ' 

■■■ 

/■'- <: ;-Uv: 

" ■■■' i" Mythanks to fticconipHersorihia ' .- ■ 

.book foi approaching this subject In such -a human and 

unbiased maniter ; and fof.ioprettsirig biy knmVlednc of nr*t 

but liltfo ^ of h 01 

' fri'lng with the, PIN is widely available at -bookshbrn . !ir L 

•. !. ditin. jilt y -in obtaining copies, they art, available Tr 5? ' 

J pm king anil postage for- Ly, to 10, copies) Frooi T^ ©Vo : 

j ^ f ; 

^ Name .*'! 

I • bi oaf capitals i'leash ■ *•* ■’[ *■[ ' 

| Address . . v . • * -■ 
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To while away the tedium of ail 
Imperial Conference, some members 
of the Seerelarial (helped at Cubincl 
Ministerial level) drafted a ptirody or 
the Athnnasian C'reed. This irreverent 
duett men t brought out the highly 
theological nature of the debates 
that turned on the evolution of the 
old British Empire into a Common- 
wealth. The subtlety of the early 
Christian fathers, defining the God- 
head and explaining the mathematics 
of the Trinity, was matched by that 
of delegates, notably the Irish, to the 
Imperial Conferences which culmina- 
ted in the Statute of West- 
minster. Balfour, who much relished 
. dialectics, was the father figure, con- 
templating the transformation sc#nc 
that was changing the traditional 
Empire “ with n smile like moon- 
light on a tombstone ", Today it may 
all seem stale, remote, ancient his- 
tory; the dust has settled as thickly 
on the Imperial Conference records 
as on those of the Church Councils. 
Indeed, it can be said that dogmas 
threshed out in the morning of the’ 
.Christian Faith are more alive in this 
critical, questioning, ecumenical age, 
with its freshly roused curiosity about 
. religion, than are definitions qf how 
to be independent and at the same 
time refrain from snapping the Crown 
Link. ' 

Mr. . D. W. Harkness,. a Dublin- 
. born lecturer In History at the Uni- 
versity of Kent, suffers from no inhi- 
bl '‘PP s abou[ the possible dullness 
his theme. He sets out zestfully 
, Jh nestless Dominion to ;how 
;Jbat those" controversies of the- 1920s 
were dramatic, gnd ihat the Irish Free 
Mate 'representatives played a lead- 
ing part in resolving them. At the 
. -star 1 * or this story, the Irish -Provi- 
sional Government might have been 
thought 10 have too much on its Own- 
plate to allow for excursions to Lon- 

?S ^ Fdr ^ ful Kevin 

O Higgins, described it as. made up 

iTy ihe ha 

standing lamtd the ruins of oiifr ad- 
; nynlstraban. with . ,he. foundations 
ofj.nothet : not yet laid, and with 
H “ r '" n "'"S [itrough the key- 

Sff ke .talvS™! by ,hew »“i«* 

,.3t V , ^ n . 0 Hiegins caroi, saw and 
vS±^i.“g , 'W .‘rin*. , ■ round 
?¥**•* f rom larger 


s ri*'* 1 * 


s Iheologian. .1 1 ul the Irish tie legal ion 
revelled in imravclling knoth points 
«if eunsiitiitioiial status. 

- -^s Mr. liarkncss shows, they wete 

1 single- mi tided in negiiii.it ing with one 
. end in view the transformation of 
I an Empire dominated by the West- 
f minster Parliament into .1 Ciinimon- 
1 wealth of free aiul equal partner 11,1- 
1 lions. Other lemleis came under lire 
' from ihe Irish side, licilzog, ihe 
’ South African Prime Minister, who 
miglii have been expected to make the 
running, " talks a lot, and none loo 
clearly"; Bruce of Australia w.is loo 
much concerned with gening himself 
into print ; Mackenzie King of 
C anada had gone fat and American 
and scir-compluccnt ; New Zealand 
"must be like Northern Ireland -it 
produces the same kind of Jingo reac- 
tionary ", Buti before the battle was 
won, the Free Slates had found allies 
From Down Under with such good 
Irish names as Scullin. Moloney and 
Brennan. Kevin O'Higgins did not live 
to sec this culmination. His grateful 
fellow-countrymen shot him dead on 
hisway in Mass within a year of the 
1926 Conference. 

■ His successor in the vanguard of 
the attack, P. J. McGilligan, enjoyed 
the triumph of going to Buckingham 
l alace and getting the signature of 
George V. The King surprised him 
by glancing briefly at the document 
and < then asking where he would like 
it signed, “ If I am signing to de- 
note that Hiave read and approved ", 
the King explained, M I sign at the 
bottom. But if I am signing to de- 
note that 1 am under orders 10 sign, 

J sign along the side, f expect you 
would (ike me to sign along the side. 1 ' 
McGilligan indicated that this was so. 
Tile King smiled, signed and re- 
marked that, while it had been a bit 
rough for the trip over, this night 
would no doubt be a good one. Me- 
Culhgan agreed that ine weather had 
improved, but -the King explained 
that he had been referring to ' Hie 
Irishman's great constitutional vlc- 
-lory and It; the celebrations that 
would no doubt be following it. 

• Every detail of this .struggle - for 
serf-determination is examined by- 
Mr. Hmkpeys, He has made a schul- 
arly contribution both to the history 
of the evolving British Empire and to 
that of Anglo-Irish relations. No;nne 
who watched those Conferences from 
the inside, is likely to deny that' the 
msh contribution Was outstanding 
; for clarity in stating ihe principled at 
slake. Bui ^'Higgins and the- rest 

;were Towmg wjfh .the Edc on .which 

me Old Rj| W.IS inovrvr-jHfv t-uvnn .• 


1 led .iway. If is ironical lluliM 
(iovernmen! fell two mwib 
the .Statute of WesiwnsletW 
made law, and was succcedejli 
tie Valera, arch -enemy of lb 
Slate and whole-hogging 
Ireland as an alien republic . 

Mr. Harkness enlivens bi 3 

live by bringing out iM** 
the personalities engaged u 
quoting .rewanlingljf w® 
reports of R. M. -SWrlSecf«f 
Times, who had an eye feJT 
lion and no respect for self 
ant persons. The Timet (on 
comes under Mr. HaiM®*'. 
being so " myopic " as not » 
that it was the 11 very wlj 
that men such as Mcpwj 
not merely to hinder but 
The wreckers soniclinKS 
loo fast for their own 
At one stage in lW*(flj£ 
words ” British subject 
Great Britain had in» ^ 
Free State passports. W 
is a game at which 1^ “*^ 

Whitehall is an <M 
Foreign Office refu*® 1 . 
the peccant passpnjj^ 1 
holders without PjJgS 
there was no F rW J 131 *, 
live. So might t h f. 

Establishment have JI 
start provincial j, 
upstage at an early 
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$ ORIGINS 


George Lich 

A lucid 
intellectual 

tSS09t n 

ideas and lhe h c '*'ctiW; 
elegance „ 

discusses ihem^Ev 

book-inclu-W 
voluminous no 
worth readinS' 1 .. ; 
Observer ' Sc'TViSe 


206pp. £2 2 s. Allen Lime: > 
Ptngufn Press- , 

j m contemporary folklore : 
*,,: 0fi iit is a man who goes to 
I* 'shows w watch the 
It Readers of Professor Gotl- 
W two bunks will discover 
a sociologist is a man 
operating theatres to listen 
a surgeons say- nut to walcn 
itiydo. Professor Gull mails 
■, lor engaging in an activity 
-3k so peculiar and unreal 
jiniy from the general soeio- 
jis,iunpLion that it is possible 
ri one’s membership and 
a of society and observe the 

ear of one's fellow men with 
1 Ignorance and detachment. 
«iily from a specific assump- 
ifoh has been built into 
,-ical theory, namely, that 
beings play roles and derive 
im of identity from doing so, 
liking is being " and that in any 
"a situated self awaits the 
ml”. 

'aiding to this assumption, 
derives from Ralph Lin- • 
tork in the 1930s. n sur- 
er indeed any other role- 
; should be being a sur- 
od nothing or no one else 
ilt is operating. In tact, as 
«r Coffman nas no difficulty 
Fling, surgeons while operating 
fin a way which reveals un- 
ally that they arc also men, 
nds, golfers, humorists, &c., 
iwid be unable to secure the 
im cooperation of ihclr assist- 
raless they were all these other 
js as well. This startling <lis- 
dots not. however, lead Pro- 
Qoliman to abandon role- 
in favour of. perhaps, some 
about how functions hecomc 
I _ amung members of 
put instead leads him to assert 
itesenlial aspect of role-play-, 
f “ role-distanci ng "—that is, 
f by which a role-player 
ilrales that he is not cxchi* 
committed to the particular 
k happens to be playing and 
plus other roles as well in life. 

nuld seem, however- though 
tin quite explicit about this- - 

■ role-drstancing " is really of 
TA onc designed 10 demon- 
Sal the role-player is ashamed 
JJJwand wishes to dissociate 
5fromli, and another designed 
™ that there is more to him 
r* Present observers might 
^ appreciate. In both cases 
j^wiship between role-pluying 
^Fdiqancing js inexplicable 
, ®*°™ n B that a real person 
Jmewhere behind the roles, 
(Jcssor Goffman havers about 
^anything so obvious. Some- 

■ secrn& to be going to and 
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then draws back. In a fool note he I 
.stales that 

much of 1 * nr leg. 1 1 framework, which 
i in pules individual responsibility, deals 
witti the individual as an bisloricallv 
continuous, uniquely identifiable entity, 
and 110I as a ix-rson-in rolc ur a person 
as a .slM of role slices. 

lint omits to comment on this legal 
assumption. And with similar ambi- 
guity lie ciui.s his essay on role dis- 
tance with 

iL is righi here, in manifestations of 
role distance, that the individual's per- 
sonal style is to be found. And it is 
uruiied in this paper that role distance 
is almost as much subject lo role analy- 
sis as arc the core tasks of rules them- 
selves. 

Perhaps one reason for Piofcssor 
Gotfmao’s attachment (.“ embrace- 
men t " is the word he would use) to 
the role of observer of roles is his 
capacity, exemplified most clearly in 
The Presentation o ) Self in Every- 
day Life, to make creative use of 
thentrical (“dramaturgical" is his 
word) metaphor. In his view social 
relationships can profitably be envis- 
aged ns dramatic performances, the 
participants being classified as mem- 
bers or either the performing team or 
■ the audience, and the setting being 
divided into a stage, a back-stage and 
mi auditorium. This scheme works 
exactly when applied to actual stage 
performances and to ceremonial occa- 
sions and well enough when applied 
to formal situations such ns occur in 
restaurants, professional offices or at 
parties, where the roles of expert 
or host mid client or guest arc 
clearly defined, but he has lo display 
considerable ingenuity lo make it 
sound plausible when applied to in- 
formal encounters nnd gatherings. 
Here all the participants have lo be 
categorized as both, or at least ns 
alternatively, actors and audience, 
and his analysis leaves 011c feeling 
that if it is indeed true that all the 
world's a stage, then we arc all in- 
veterate quick-change artists, skilled 
in improvisation nnd always deter- 
mined that regardless of fait . k pus 
and other untoward incidents the 
show will go on. At times when read- 
ing Professor Golf mail it is hard not 
to suspect that he may be trying lo 
subvert sociology by sending il up 
and that he is really an irnnlsl mere- 
ly playing at being a sociologist. 

There is also something intrinsi- 
cally ironical about his essay " On 
Face-Work ”, in which he explores 
thut curious area of experience in 
which wc seek to pul ourselves across, 
and in so doing risk losing face and 


become occupied with the prc*m.i- T 
lion of our self-re spec l, honour and J 
dignity -and in which, if wc pu-vess 
tact and “social ‘.kills", we are also 
concerned lo preserve the sell -image ~ 
of others. Hi* analysis or social cn- 
counters in which .such issues arise is. N 
howcvci. not only iionical hut also, il 
in effect il not in intention, c\ nival, a 
since he omits to consider the poxsi- w 
bility that participants in social inter- (■ 
change ever become so interested m ll 
the .subject of their intercourse that v 
they forget themselves. He writes tl 
as though the self were always a i’ 
sacred object, eagerly displayed and s 
inflated nnd anxiously preserved but 1 
never transcended. 0 

This assumption that man is always fj 
self-preoccupied and that others are £ 
always " them " before whom we dis- ® 
play ourselves and never members of b 
“ us “ with whom we do things, is c 
also implicit in the title essay of Where n 
the Action Is. Nominally this is a ' 
study of “action " in the American J 
slang sense, that is, of activities which 
provide kicks and thrills by enabling 
the agent to lake calculated but un- ^ 
necessary risks, gambling with cither 
his life or his money merely for the ; 
sake of doing so. In fact, however, it 
is a study of the means by which a 
certain class of person affirms or re- 
creates his self-rcspcct. The gregari- 
ous atmosphere engendered, on most 
" scenes " where the action is is com- 
pletely ignored and Professor GolT- 
man’s analysis is entirely concerned 
with demonstrating that gamblers are 
preoccupied with proving to them- 
selves that they have “character 
and “nerve And characteristically, 
character itself is shown to be an 
illusion, a myth created by society lo 
maintain the morale of its members 
and to ensure that lliej behave 
consistently. 

Social organization everywhere has the 
problem of morale and continuity. Indi* 
victuals must come to all their tilth: 
siiunlions with sonic enthusiasm onu 
concern, for it is largely through such 
moments tlinl social life occurs. ... 
Individuals must define themselves in 
terms of properties already acccnteil ns 
theirs, nnd net reliably in terms of them. 

Il seems that Professor Goffman 
believes that seekers after “ net inn 
are saints nwnqnJs, or perhnps socio- 
logists man tines, who have seen 
through the illusions of society and 
nrc making n desperate but mnrlieu- 
late bid to realize themselves in a 
world that is really unreal. “ These 
naked little spasms of self occur at 
the end of the world, but there at the 
end is action and character ", are his 
Iasi, cryptic words. 


J. G. Chowiiii r: Scientific Types. 

408pp, Barrie nnd Rock HIT. the 

Cresset Press. £3 10s. 

Among the thirty-five books which 
Mr. Cm wilier has written nn science, 
its history and its social implications 
are ten collections of biographies as 
well as a study of Francis Bacon. The 
funner Scientific Correspondent ul 
the Manchester (Jmmlrnn is therefore 
well qua lilied for his IsiLesl task. The 
distinctive feature of Scientific Types 
is to take four different types of 
SLicniific worker — individual inves- 
tigators, teachers, inventors and 
organizers — and to study three dif- 
ferent examples of each class. The 
examples overlap, but no matter. Ihe 
book consists of twelve excellent 
biographies of men who differed from 
each other within their own types as 
much as the types themselves do. 
And Mr. Crowlher is fortunately 
more interested in the human beings 
than in their categories. 

In the course of Scientific Types 
Mr. Crowlher gives a hint of his own 
view of how scientific biography 
should be written. Among the 
“ teachers ” he has picked Augustus 
de Morgan, who wrote a severe 
review of Brewster's life of Newton 
on the ground that it was advocacy 
in which that which redounded to 
his client’s credit was fully expounded 
and that which was to his client’s 


discredit was suppressed or softened. 
tThis led dc Morgan, inter alia, to 
conclude that Newton's half-niccc. 
Catherine Barton, was Charles Mon- 
tague’s mistress or wife, on which 
it might have been, better lo have 
said: hypotheses non fmgo.) Mr. 
Crowlher approves de Morgan’s 
review “as nn important fiction in 
his campaign for higher standards 
in the history of science". In fact, 
the twelve biographies in Scientific 
Types cannot be accused of tenden- 
liousncss: they are authoritative, 
well-founded and well-written studies 
of lenders in four departments of 
scientific work. 

The other “ teachers ” besides dc 


Morgan are I. II. Huxley arid l»»hn 
T\ nil a It. Huxley, Mi. C rowdier 
recalls, also wrote a famous review , 
his critique fur The limes of Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species was " unc of 
the must influential newspaper bonk 
reviews ever written 1 '. 

Tyndall succeeded Darwin as 
Superintendent of the Royal Insti- 
tution ; and James Dewar, inventor 
of the vacuum flask, served forty- 
six years in that fertile atmosphere. 
He is unc uf Mr. Growth er\ examples 
of “inventors": the others being 
Osburnc Reynolds, who introduced 
the notion of siren ml ine. and Charles 
Babbage, who in this age of com- 
puters has at least come into his own 
as the inventor of the calculating 
machine. 

Mr. Cruwlhcr’s “ individual inves- 
tigations “ span nearly two centuries 
from Thomas Young, chief advocate 
of the wave theory of light, born in 
1773. through Lord Rayleigh (1842- 
1919), to C. T. R. Wilson— inventor 
of that most beautiful of all pieces 
of apparatus, the cloud chamber — 
who died in 1959 at the age of ninety, 
having written an important paper 
for the Royal Society only three years 
previously. 

Mr. Crowlhcr's “ organizers " be- 
gin with Walter Morley Fletcher, first 
secretary of the Medical Research 
Council. Sir Arthur Schuster de- 
serves inclusion for the work he ditl 
in making Owens College, Man- 
chester, a nursery of scientists, but 
he also deserves to be remembered 


as the prophet of ati l i -matter. George 
Biddell Airy is often remembered 
only for failing to recognize the dis- 
covery of NepLune. tMr. Crowlher 
is right to recall that he had sonic 
reason, and that as Astronomer 
Royal he did outstanding work.) The 
suggestion that Airy was inclined to 
trust Le Verrier rather than Adams 
ns “perhaps, a potential supporter 
for French scientific honours ” Is one 
that needs more justification than it 
receives; after all. Airy turned down 
a British knighthood twice before 
accepting. 
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Alexander McKee : History Under 
the Sea. 352pp. Hutchinson. 
. : £3 3s. 


Legitimate archaeology has now 
taken on a new dimension : the sea 
floor. The efforts of the pioneer 
marine archaeologists to understand 
their jobs, to find the funds that al- 
low them to work, and to master a 
very specialized technology, closely 
parallel to those of the early terres- 
trial archaeologists. Equally surtilar 
arc their often unsuccessful struggles 
for recognition, and the tragic pat- 
tern of. exploitation and destruction 
of valuable antiquities by treasure 
hunters and even so-called legitimate 

archaeologists. 

History Under the Sea is right in 
the O.G.S. Crawford tradition, al- 
though it is certainly not a work of, 

such importance as wford s gttal 
Archaeology in the Field {1952). Like 
Dr. Crawford — who was not afraid to 
write, ; 

My hope of belngabte to visit die region 
and produce a fullct account ... IHus 
trated by measured plans, has not been 
fulfilled . . it stem? desirable to make 

the best use possible of the rough dia- 
grams I then drew, in the km 1 that some- 
one else may be stimulated to go there 

and make better ones. ■ 

Mr. fvfcKee doesn’t mind us seeing 
:• his wofk in progress. 

He U net a proper, archaeologist. 
. and makes no claim lo being one. He 
’ is Simply an intelligent amateur Wfc- 
'■ ing dn educated l<*fe at 3 ver )' c ^‘ 

li.v-nrl ciriiMtion. -which. IS not to saj 


not given full range in History Under | 
the Sea. Ho is, furthermore, nil the . 
things a writer about marine archaeo- 
logy should be— a diver and seaman. 
Fascinated bv ships and the men who 


sailed them. 

His well researched account of the 
pioneering work on the Royal George 
and the Mary Rose in the early 1800s 
is the only published account of one 
of the most interesting salvage jobs 
undertaken, using many sources never 
beFore published. His personal 
account of his lonely explorations 
around the Solent in his spare lime, 
with no financial support (although 
he never complains), deserves a place 
in any collection of tales of man* 
struggle to work under the sea. His 
account of what he saw happen to 
the ancient wrecks around Giglio and 
Giannutri in Italy f .;is a pjwM and , 

understated account of destruction 
that should make classical archaeo- 
logists squirm. All of Mr. McKee s 
theses are handsomely illustrated by 
photographs and drawings from 
many sources, many of them never 
published before.' ■ , ■ . ■ ; ; 

' The book has defects. Some chap- 
ter are not as interesting as others, 
and the writer’s scholarly instincts are 
sometimes overshadowed by the 
necessity of writing a . popular 
account. It is a pity that Mr. McKee 
did not include a larger bibliography 
so- that the interested reader could 
usfi’the book as it.shouid lie used, as 
ad important reference book. For all 
its limitations. History Under the Sea 
is certainly, the -bfcsr general, book 
about marine' archaeology tO op put}*: 


UNIVERSITY OF HULL PUBLICATIONS 

Libanius 5 Autobiography (Oration I) 

The Greek Text, edited, introduced, and translated by 
A. F. NORMAN* ' 

Libanius, Professor of Rlietorlc In Antioch in the fourth century a.d.' 
was a Greek who would neither learn Latin nor adopt the new 
imperial religion, Christianity. A devoted teacher, he practised 
his profession amid growing criticism at a time of social, 
religious, and educational change. His account of proltesionnl 
success and personal disappointment reveals the strength nnu 
weaknesses of the traditional educational and social systems. This 
edition, primarily for scholars and students, contains the Greek 
text with notes, and an English translation en face. 63/- net 

The Rise of English Studies 

An Account of the Study of English Language and Literature 
from its Origins to the Making of the Oxford English School 

D. J. PALMER ' 

It was more than a hundred years before the study of the. English 
language and literal ore become recognized as a brantdi of , 


scDuiarsJiip in mo ruaucai — ------ 

century its progress was hampered by the lack of academic criteria 
and of trained teachers. The Oxford English School was 
founded at last In 1894 to challenge the long supremacy of classical 
studies ; the persistence of a small group of men thus secured the 
place of English studies as a fully recognized branch or humane 
learning. 42/- net 

Koine Eirene 

General Peace and Locat Independence in Ancient Greece 
T. T, B. RYDER 

To the Greeks Koine Eirene meant a general peace treaty (Common 
Peace) which laid down that all Greek states should be free and 
outonomous. applied to all Greeks equally, and was accepted by the 
majority of leading Greek cities. , Dr. Ryder pxamUteS tte.ewntt and 
Ideas that led to ffie conclusion of the first Common Teucd trebles, 
and then gives a chronological account of the the treaties and their 
role in the history of the Greek states 1 n the fourth century. 42/- net 

A Town Grammar School Through 
Six Centuries 

A Hisiory of Hull Grammar School Against if s Local Back* 
ground 

JOHN LAWSON 

For the greater part or 1& 600 years* history Hull Grammar School 
was the only permanently established school in the city. This 
detailed account of it from the 14th to the 20th centuries makes a 
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All the old favourites 


D«ici mien i a ry History of 
Wfslcij) Civilisation 

A 50-volume series of source 
documents, each provided 
with a .scholarly introduction 
and editorial notes. 


Ancient a ltd Medieval 
History 

A. H. M. JONES 

A History of Rome Through 
the Fifth Century: Volume I 

Mr. 

DAVID HERLIHY 
Medieval Culture and Society 

Ms. 

Early Modern History 

J. H. PARRY 

The European Reconnaissance 

30s. 

HANS J. HILLERBRAND 
The Protestant Reformation 

23s. 

MARIE BOAS HALL 
Nature and Nature’s Laws : 
Documents of the Scientific 
Revolution (June) jfo. 


A uni \ n Mi . nr i : Tonight nt Noon. 
84pp. Rapp and Whiting. 21s. 
(Paperback, I Os. Gd.). 

Brian P.vnr.M : Notes to the Hurry - 
ing Man. G4pp. Allen and 
Unwin, 20s. (Paperback, I Os.) 

Micifam McClure : Hymns to 
Ml. Get yon and Dark Brown. 
Cape Cnliard. .15s. (Paperback, 
16s.). 

Ei.I/ari-tii Jb'MNlNOS i The Animals' 
Arrival. 40pp. Macmillan. 25s. 
(Paperback, &.). 

Ai.an Bold : .4 Perpetual Motion 
Machine. 64|>p. Chatfo and 
Wlndus with i he Hogarth Press. 
18s. 

I. S. Cunningham : The Powers 
That Be. 54pp. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 15s. 


It is hard io realise, after his extended 
ailing* in Liverpool Scene, The 
Mersey Sound, Lore, Lore, Love 
and public readings all over Britain! 
Inal I anight at Noon is Adrian 
Henri's first book. Certainly to those 
\vbn have read ihc.sc anthologies 
there will he nothing very new: “ All 
the old favourites are [hero”, says 
the blurb, in the cheery manner of 


dc.il uf ilie nuulcl-hc eidlidi chain! 
of his poems need* the indulgence 
one might extend In an eighlecn- 
yeaiHiId ivhu ipirii ii.illy sat at the 
feet of Bob Dylan and played hell 
at the local art school. I he pre- 
occupations with schoolgirls 
(** Hcauliful little girls of 12 or 1.1 
in enormous sunglasses/ With beauti- 
ful light little aises/tlikc livu plums 
in a wet pa pei bag)"), panties. 
Huy ley Milk and “ involuntary 
ciitii:ui.isia fur everyone over JO" 
read rather more oddly when 
one realizes that Mr. Henri is 
no! a warty hoy but is exactly die 
same age as licullYcy Hill ’ and 
George Mac Belli, and was born in 
the same year as Svlvia Platli. 

The blurb is at pain.s to point out 
that Mr, Henri is not a “naive" 
poet, and uno is directed to the 
" Notes on Painting and Poetry " at 
the end uf the book. 1'hcsc reveal a 
more sober, plodding fellow, pretty 
confident of where he stands ill the 
line of things and self-consciously 
aware of his roots In Dadaism. The 
dedications to ami references in the 
poems predictably introduce Allen 
Ginsberg. Charlie Mingus, William 
Burroughs fas well as a plethora of 
assorted girls), hut one is nudged, too. 
hy Baudelaire, Kurt Schwitters. 


swell the volume with I he Merscv 
Sound, hm [hough Mr. Pa lien's earl- 
ier pue nis (in iliat audiology and in 
own first hook Utile Johnnv'j 
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(1 , 1 he madness touched ■, ■ 

t i'ii/ima/.i/i) vveie sometimes of the E^abctli Jennings n ,. London : : Oxford Lhiivvr- 


,,, , r af tlte Fnliiih/en- 

madn ^ touched c .jtl 377PP. John* Hojikliw 


some prc-Radio-l disc-jockey, and by U K “" 

old fiivou rites “ one supposes what n Ri ltt L M-dder. Bruckner, 
is meant is ■* The New • n.ir Tim*. ’ •• Delacroix, Proust and- preeminently 

-by Jarry , whose Pore Ubu sccnis to 


LESTER G. CROCKER 
The Age of Enlightenment 


IS mea nt is " The New * Our Times 
"Adrian Henris Talking After 
Christmas Blues ” Adrian Henris 
Last Will and Testament", "Love 
Is Don't Worry/ Everything's 

Going To Be All Right ", ami at 
least half a dozen others vvhicli seem 
to have been going the rounds for 
some time. Mr. Henri (born 1932) 
is nut all that young, though a good 


be Mr. Henrik favourite fiersona. 
Like the male pucl in Kingsley 
Amis's Bookshop Idyll ", *• I think", 
and "I can read " are the offered 
tokens. What is really wrong with 
Ibis preening duff is that il i.s dead 
minion dressed as swinging lamb. 

Brian Patten helped Adrian Henri 


same sort, there 
altogether more 
wistful about them. There are very 
few intentional inkcs m Notes to tin 
Hurrying Mon. and there lias been 
an evident real effort to tackle dilli- 
cull and imiiltHlisli subjects. " Por- 
tia it of a Young Girl Raped at a 
Suburban Parly " is a hit damp at the 
edges, hut it touches oil a world 
Adrian Henri never appioaches. Mi. 
Patten is twenty-two. thoughtful, in- 
clined towards sentimentality, wjtli a 
wandei ing and casual seriousness 
that may come to something, given 
greater concentration ami no more 
contamination hy press u re -gio ups 
either older or younger than himself. 

The wisecracks of Adrian Henri, 

I he mild exaltations of Brian Patton 
-these, very broadly, give .some idea 
of the British - pop ” scene. What is 
happening in America is altogether 
less winsome, more extreme, violent 
and sinister. Michael Met line iwho 
wrote yet another version of the 
American Diva in or the American 
Nightmare in The Heard) is part of il. 
Manic and demoniac, sluliciing with 
dots, dashes, rows of exclamation 
marks, iwo-lisieil chunks of repetitive 
capitals, the pages ol fijs double 
volume t Hymns- in St. Cerynn start 
at one end. Dork llrnwn at the other) 
throb, jump and howl. A small ci o*s- 
reference to The Heard is about the 
tpiietesi thing in the hook: 

1 have tell vc.ii s Icli In Windup >nuili. 
Billy tile Kid, kunh.iml. lean Hallow! 


was something 1 lll, 'Pi«al Ciaidcn** | n T ' 1 Bi Press, 
tentative ami “ I he Broken Minds'i i • 

1,01 Mis% Joining, j., 

)" 1 l,,,, I ch fron i the *0*7 
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European Society 
* Eighteenth Century 
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Speculative horizons 


j, uho has ever had In use 
i". f anient of 1704-35 or L)u 
feels tin i iv.ri., l: -fc* a>swhon of 1678 or Ma- 

■ and the better work L.il drawings of innumerable 
Anmnds’ Arrival, i, v i lunerarx inonuinenis or in- 
puem and " Never m $»- .;.h English eminty histories ax 
hack to earlier concern *’ cSdJ' 1 aptryraphical History 
nothing here as good I73V-75, Bridges's Uis- 

1 he ( i nitric J Puem . an<j a - . if \uithtimpionshire uf 1 79 1 
lm.s feds rather like (dliiwoii's History and Anii- 
volume. There arc too r ■' -oj the County of Somerset of 
•tnd occaxiona I pi^s. " jiuf Nicokun and Burn's His- 
Alan Bold’s first buok r.f ^ptilics *•/ the t min ties 

New. had one or m, th • ami Cumberland ol 

which i ? *i» think with profound respect 

hkh, leavening his dour ; lhe tenacity and the 

m, seemed to show a 4 t:j jj.j s a j the seventeenth and 
which he might profiiabl) f mth-ccnliirv medievalists. How 
A Perpetual Marion Sfakfi | they do it t Had they any 
not taken it; lhe niagiuo,s} ff lives ? And if so, what did 
ludes are tipped out onccu^ Ju wiib their leisure ? 

Words ore fallible. Thevo:-, 

More Ilian hint at i.irui«ir | r < ^ turni - ^ SionU-P.il.ivc. Mi dr 
Do justice In words. Nopraii w "/ the 

Absolute; so certain ihjt cjiht--. •»»«/. answers these ques- 
brat least one of them, and Ik* 
nt ilesh ioIIohs ij »jrlk»ghiift', fcbolar often underrated and so 
In the name of more cwbkw+i pK treated marginally. Yet he 
. , , .. 1 to ihe full treatment without 

itsat 

And so on. The longed don Mitten, ample but not bulky, 
hook. "The Tomb of Diiid Kt annotated but not overloaded 
(subtitled ”A .Speculative Pri 
moves glacially, raiundfrV 
abstractly along, lightened kV 
one moment by a qimrit ; 

Adriaji Henri might have 
of : 

T . “ | ~ clearly right to stress the English debt 

me Loan oj tll |j tc . imperial Court through Anne 


There was Hegel slandiiu 


Europe Since 1789 

RENEE ALBRECHT CARRIE 
The Concert of Europe 


Luciano Anceschi: U Jstitnzioni 
della pacsia. 274pp. Milan : Bom- 
ptanl. L. 2,000. 


J 1 ^ uhjcviive eorrehiiivc. as cvemplilievl 
hy Eliot and Montale ; with the eon- 
|cxt of " Toriz/unie speeulalivu dnin- 
illanlc della cultiira del tempo ’’ as 
well as with the relationship between 
the dead and the living poets; with 


JOHN B. HALSTED 
Romanticism . 


Professor Luciano Anceschi holds the 
rn. «wr ,l«tafa „ Ihe University S ,K 

or Bologna. It i.s one of the surpris- msiuiun..**- " ■ •.«- 

ingly few chairs in the .sttbjecl in a, 
country where aft 


30s. 


30s. 


er Croce, and 
Ini'Bely. as a result of Croce’s 
own monumental contribution. 
aesthetics 1 has become not only 
an academic discipline, but an 
inextricable part of the. theory and 
practice of literary criticism. This, 
however, does not mean that Ancc- 
.schi is. a follower of Croce, In fact, 
* H - . . _ , one main outcome of Ariceschi'scriti- 

JSiS2S\ CU W "* ndSocl¥ty E al aad «■•«*«>« endeavours has 


MACK WALKER 
Motternlch’s Europe 

EUGENE C. BLACK 

British Politics in the Nine- 
teenth Century -(Summer) . ■ 

30s. 


30s. 


■ (Summer) 

DENIS MACK SMITH 
.The Making of Italy 179.6- 1870 
‘ : v 30s. 

DAVID THOMSON 

France, Eniplre and Republic: 

. 


instil uiitms " uperale. that is either 
as “ reflex cjiiuiis " or as some- 
thing uf Iccting tile eiealiv c act itself 
mun within. In the second and third 
.sections entitled " Lsenipi di idiiu- 
r.iuni poctk'he '' and ” Liiiii/iivm e 
Mluazume ’ . we find the cxemplifica- 
tiun of these ideas within a textual 
1 1 a me work. The first two cha pters of 
lhe second section constitute s o to 
spc.ik the critical backbone of the 
I *"h UU-'kling iu [hey do such themes 
as. Pascoli c le istiiuzioni del Novc- 
cenlo " and “ Puctjche e istitiizionl in 
un D'Annunzio ' sperimqntale ' 


.'ihiiul his own poetiy .uv worth 
much. Poets who Imih wiile good 
poetiy ami have .soniethiiii! woilli- 
w nle and eoiisvqiiomjal [„ Si ,y .,b ou j 
wli.u they wiite have always been u 
rare commodity so rate indeed [fiat 
m Italy the only name that would 
come [o one > mind is Lcnp.irJi and 
m mil- own limes. Montale. 


i'850-1940 


jluenlin] periodical H Verri (see '• Ita- 
lian Literary Magazines”, TLS, June 
tJ, 1968), as (lie compiler of an 
equally influential anthology Uriel 
nuovl (First edition 1942) and as the 
author among other books of Le 


try. Here Anceschi displays a firm 
grasp of the link between the theoreti- 
cal and the historical, between poctry 
and poetics. 


R. N. STROMJ83RG 

Realism, Naturnllsm* and 
Symbolism : Modes .. of 

Thought and Expression Jr 


25s. 
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Europe, 1848-1914 

MASSIMO SALVADOR! , 

, Modern Socialism . 

> ' . i • 

The Twentieth Century 

S. CLOUGH* 

T/& C. MOODIE 

. Economic History of Europe : 
Twentieth Century 

W. W. WAGAR 

Science, Faith and Matt: 
European Thought Since 1914 

30s. 


However, in the end. one is left 
with a somewhat uncomfortable feel- 
ing about the over-theoretical bias 
and'about the whole question regard- 
ing the so-called ■ “ istiiuzioni della 
poesia ”, By its vejy nature an 
approach to poetry based on such 
1 institutions ” is bound to.be fraught 


poetic he del Novecenta (1962) 

Anceschi. more than any other Ua- 
Ijan critic, has extensively explored 
and analysed the nature of the rela- 
tionship, anil indeed of the very rele- 
vance. of a. poet's ideas about poetry 

to his own ‘poetry, Jn hts best work . . - 

Anceschi achieves an admirable syn- w,th risks — risks that Anceschi him- 
tnesis between his various interests as self, most of Ihe lime manaces to 

. For 
kerned chiefly with the trends Tmd ?-(. d > - aetmg u, ° much one's atten- 
; mutations of Titerary sensibility and 0I ? , rrora thc ,exl in Question to what 
iwartness in a given period.- ■ : ^wc hypothcfieally suppose to have 

' --'Le Istiiuzioni della poem brirtes ! 1,e pOC,s ,ri ' nd bt -‘ fore that 

■oul .all .these trails,- It also brings : «r (hat of shift- 

* - - mg .the focus of interest from- what 


22^ «'«"■ of ihaoross: thf iif » ctu;ilIy wrole S 
.wcntieth-ceniury : and.pr[nciples.and ii * n 
has -undergone * n 8 ■whaV and how 
wri 


fertilization, that 
Italian criticism 


HARPER & ROW LTD. 

69 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.! 


me poet actually wrote to - hk ideas 
.twentieth-century : 8nd prlnciples.and imembn? regard^ 
t-' has ; undergone In 8 wbat and how he wanted to 

'• Cif A increasing contact with . W* i of neglecting wbat is 

and «Pecia|ly: English • lac ^|y p^sCii[ in fhe poem uqd ihes- 

lit : ? nJ Ahceschi h;rtisel( J relevant to it for the stake ‘ 

te'rS SiW ^ -? a V of making ; Proving the relevance and vaiidK 

he cn Uca) ideas bf Pound, . f. A. of 'Othething clsfe ih a [ j s _ rh 
Richards and T. ^ ElIqt- known, to erroneous t 0 ' it. >. r S 

Italian ™da«.. ^ aver polished: a „d • 

This book is divided iritbihtec sec- be ' |* nd .“.ricerca " - might 
lions. .Section one. “Problematics i b ' rmg : a "ihcaJly 

dclle isiiiu/ipn, poetiche deals with -S unun^ sha ^ etJ in ‘eresi io 
such themes as the Baudetairjan fi“iVnd Vv ! ‘ S ”?'*• , as Poetry , 
• ^ Crtl : res i»nd«nco i :;the; iheorj ■ S J ? 0 ' h to hST, T ** 

of emblematic analogy a&. illustrated JptiV SnhdH S -^^ fs la ^ ■ «op-' 
,n tht WOi t of 


Piers 

Paul 

Read 


Awarded the Geoffrey Faber r . 

Prize for 1969 for his novel 


financial Timps. "Head und shoulders above ^ 10S ^ ^ 
porary ftbtion” Wilfred De’Atli, lllmtratedlw m : - 
35s. (Second Edit ion) 



-.j:f 


An Alison Press Book 


ooking back from the eighteenth century 


— .. ..... ... . with note*.; ,t u>iiliini;iliv>n of an 

(iuvsvi VN : Medievalism and ()xUml Se/.ncci.ui thesis. 

af ,,,e Cnlmhten- .Saime-Pal.uc was horn in 
aiul died in i 7H I 


377pp. 

Ion 

£4 1 5s. 


he belonged to ihe 
gene rat inn of Montesquieu tktf'Ji 
and Volume (lti*M) rather than that 
of Didemt ami Rousseau. As fm 
piivale life and leisure, lie stalled with 
the advantage of having nothing hut 
these. lie had a job • private 
secretary to Stanislas L.es/inski. 
exiled King nt Poland- -for only 
jiisi ovei a year, and never had 
another. The year was 1 725-21*. 
By 172-1 lie had already been elected 
to llic Academic sles inscriptions ct 
des Belles I c tires, and he remained a 
lailh fid mcinhci throughout his life. 
As for his private life otherwise, lie 
was wealthy or anyway ” fort h son 
.rise His family was Burgundian: 
they owned estates and were also 
so closely connected with the army, 
tile court and the pnrlements that 
Professor (iossinan classes him 
with the noblesse dr robe. Ihe robins. 
He seems lather to overplay the sig- 
nilieaiieu of that connexion. In 
Paris, a Her his job had come to an 
end. he frequented the intellectual 
salons : Mine. Doublet's. Mnje du 
Boccuge's and others. They were 
liberal salons, close in their views to 
those of the philosophes. Of Mme. 
Doublet's Ci rim in wrote: “On > 
eta it Jansen isle on ire* pa Momenta ire, 
mais on n'y ctail pus C4iidlicn.” 
Sainic-Palayc travelled in Holland 
in 1 7 1 ** and again this lime with 
the Abhe l.augier in 1766. Laiigicr. 
on whom we have noiv the excellent 


enre picture 


Ytm' (lisiiirhing' {" k„ C m!!!!L? u ' ,h « bnperial Court through Anne 
Marx and l-ngels ixdniinitbti.v»? w/ ' 227 PP- John Mmrny. M f Bohemia. His account of the way 
Amt Popper holding Chori^'i* of life in the court is excellent ; medie- 


R obeii ( rocky and E^Ej « deal of recent work on thc 

T n wri "? 

seem to be written unto mi 'J^NumieiHe fmmcwoik. 
some unspecified dhsali'facM ""w the detailed inlorrelalioiis 
t numbers of the court which 
.it a iPfseni mUrtw ; •' iind. and in part explain, the 

unlike w hero you and i . , . 

down in ihis mostly f S religious activities of the 

insiitlicien! i uusis made possihlc by thc 

love lose alter die. ™' c f of a number of well- 

. M chronicle accounts with very 
One gran K giving the W* 1 . ■rword evidence.: they illu- 
dutibi, that something the complex internal man- 


val cuisine for instance becomes far 
more real, and appetizing, when it is 
related to paid and /abagliunc. 

The dress of the court matclied its 
ail in richness and colour, although 
il had a vulgarity which the minia- 
turists eschewed. Court art was 
varied, expensive, and exquisite ; 
Millicicnily catholic in taste to encom- 
pass rich jewelry and enamel-work, 
and Ihe delicate animal-paintings of 
lohn Siferwns. and even to combine 
them. It. Mathew suggests, in what 
was perhaps ihe greatest masterpiece 


Nevertheless, for all his commii- 
nicnt in concepts, theories and " insti- 
tutions , Anceschi seldom loses sight 

of the fact that poetry is only secon- ciieci isoi an awnw-i—j -"■«* >«uus, out inevitably the) hihmuhwi in.it. ins 
tin illy and ineidcnially a vehicle or nique being stitched ^ attention away from lhe carefully chosen to depict part ic ill ut 

- • ■ » |kcJ motifs, and ihe authors detailed 


(iniim, mat .somciniim r ine complex internal man- whs perhaps me greatest masierpi^c 
ing groped for here and*"® m af the court, investiga- of the rciun. the Wilton Diptych. Both 
The Powers Thai Be. ht®P M this kind have yielded most aspects of artistic production are well 
effect is of an awkwardly Bit# 1 kb results, but inevitably the) illustrated here, the plates arc most 

... nique being stitched wiw P irwn attention away from lhe 

an outcome of ideas, including the our to a quite ununlalw "Hiocial milieu, closely linked , v; ' . ■ 

poets s own ideas ahum poetry. men!. L fte *e n «r«l culture of the commentary on them in hts notes is 


■ 8*neral culture of the 

^thew's, The Conn of Rkhard 
attempt to remedy this by 
a genre picture of the 
cannot be said to do 
‘hV n ^ Ca * e ^ nCs °f approach 


in some ways thc best part of the 
buok. 

As soon as Ft. Malhdw modes on 
to literature, on the other hand, the 
writing acquires a note of rather 
breathless precis, and lacks a point 
- nncs ui approacn d' up put in thc court itself. Even where 

wk. n suffers most severely he does try to link literature and thq 
°f effort : instead of court, he is sometimes forced to 


.m.i' . ■■ i . uiMi.au uj 

m n! lnB , on l ^ c precise cuiluia! 
K?** °f court ihe author 
„ Wldc range of literature 
mJJW broad terms, over- 
y°pc both in time and 
. ovv|c dye ,.f the cul- 
* of com prehcnsivc. and 
1 CJ|S 1,rc illuminating, 
M enl0^f 6 [l O ^ n modesty, nr limila- 

J 4a h r h W h 10 J co * cnl 

K JS}’ lh: ‘t many wall- 
of j, ■ Vl churches arc a 
J,rl * * presented as 

I «i-i£ , ov '' n nypothesis ", 

ihU • l0ne of h * s 
point indicates that 
nttterial to make far more 


bunk In |)i Hvrinianu. wa-. the 
principal arcliilcclur.il lusiurian i*f 
his day. even [hough he wrote linlc . 
but lie also made a veiMuii- 
latci rejected uf Sainie-Pal- 
aye's l.itenn \ lli\tni\ uf the 
I lonhinlours. In 1 73*1 and in 1 74** 
\ii nk-Pa la ic went to Italy, and his 
travelling companion on the lirsi 
journey was the President dc Urosscs. 
in his Lrnrrs fomiliere \ do Urosscs 
descubeU the journey elegantly and 
spiritedly : entertaining episodes 

include Sainte-Palaye. but de Biosses 
also says: “We never dream of 

having lunch wiihoul as a hois- 
d'oeuvre having taken in fuur Titians 
und two ceilings hy Veronese ", find 
indeed Sainte-Palaye was hard 
nt work throughout the Italian 
journey. He was working on that 
very Literary l list or \ uf the Troth 
htidoms. which became his most 
famous work, when at Iasi in 1774 it 
appeared in a pedestrian version by 
the Abbe Milloi. not by Laugier. 
Professor Gossman dales the start of 
Saintc-Pulaye's finding, copying and 
collating of Piovcnpl manuscripts 
back to before 1730. In Italy he 
worked on thirteen chansonniers, 
and the work on each of them was 
not what could he done in an after- 
noon. Moicitvcr, at that time lib- 
raries were not so easily accessible to 
scholars us they arc now. For the 
Vatican Cardinal Passionci helped, 
though :i nuisance in other ways 
(Paciaudi called him Cardinal Scan- 
derbegh in a letter to Cnylus). For 
the Chigi I. ibrary another cardinal 
had to intervene. Sainte-Palaye' 's 
standard of copying and collating 
was high; this has been recognized 
by specialists throughout the nine- 
teenth cenlin-y, and it was regretted 
that so little of his manuscripts went 
into the final publication, 

Thiit refers to other enterprises of 
Siiinlc-Piiliiyc tun; their volume and 
variety are damning, though all are 
concerned with thc French Middle 
Ages. Among thc most impressive 
are txvo which remained in manu- 
script: the Dirtlmiintire des anti- 
qitile.s fronyuises - -thirteen plus 
seventy-seven volumes in the Biblio- 
th&quc de I'Arseiml- -and the Notices 
dr divers manuvriis dr France rt 
d' Italic » -eight plus fifteen volumes. 
The latter was originally meant to 
consist of brief notes for cuch manu- 
script only. Siiinlc-Pnlaye provided 
detailed analyses instead, and lienee 
can never have had n hope of com- 
pleting il. On the other hand the 
collection of a Table ihronologiiitic 
des diploincs, diaries, litres l&c.] 
roncernnnt Tinstone de France 
started by Sainte-Palaye and two 
friends in 1 74ft began to appear in 


print hi 1 7ii'i. eu'ii if il i\.i % mils 
finished m |K7h. 

The studs uf ihe m.inu-ciiplv char- 
k-i*. like., helped him einiiinnusly 
on anuiliei sell -imposed last., a his- 
[oiical dktnmaiy of uncieni French, 
it fills ihiily-uiie volumes in nianu- 
suipi and was eventually published 
heivveen IS"? a ml I XX 2. Side 

In side with the hnloiy nt 
tile I rmi bail ours. Samle-Pal aye's 

most w idely i ead book is i he 
Mnnohr\ sin I tnu ienne citei aletic 
published in I75't. translated into 
lingliih in 17X4. and into German in 
1781-Ml. The I wit hadrons inciden- 
tally also had an English transla- 
tion (lii si edition 1770. .second 1807). 
Of the French ChcvttU-ric, Chalk's 
Nudicr made a new edition in IK2t* 

that is. in full Romanticism. 

Professor Gossman is very good at 
.mu lysing the differences between 
Sainic-Palaye's attitude to the Middle 
Ages, still entirely within the bounds 
of Ihe Enlightenment, and the alti- 
tude of the Romantics, led by Hcrrici 
—led. not only chronologically but by 
the philosophical weight uf his con- 
victions as well. H cider used and 
referred to both ihe Memoircs and 
the Troubadours, hut what to Sainlc- 
Palayc hud been a fascinating distant 
age. of virtue but also of gross vice, 
a nd in terms of poet ry bia t an t ly 
inferior to his own. had for Herder 
become infinitely admirable. Speak- 
ing for the Enlightenment, Lc Grand 
J Aussy called il "ddmence" to try 
and apologize for these “ siCcles 
d 'ignorance and Horace Walpole 

called Thomas Warlon an “ old fool ” 
in a letter (o Mason for thinking that 
Pope and Drydcn “ have added beau- 
ties to Chaucer Compare with that 
Herder's passion for folk poetry and 
for Urznstfmde in general. 

Nowhere is the convention within 
which Saintc-Paluyc worked more 
obvious lhal in his Let Ire stir 
le hot i gri/l i of 1751 on which Pro- 
fessor Gossman is ru the r perfunctory. 
This is a pity, because (he pamphlet 
was overlooked in Albert Drcsdner’s 
Die lintst cluing der Ktmsibitik (a 
book us valuable now as when it came 
out in 1915) and docs noi appear in 
Dr. Herrmann's Laugier either. Ad- 
mittedly il is- not all that good: it 
hardly docs more than reiterate what 
Lii Font <le Snini-Ycnne had put more 
forcefully five years earlier in bis 
sensational Reflexions snr quetques 
muses de Tt/al prisent de la print tire 
en France ’ — the book which set out to 
establish the right of the amateur, the 
connoisseur, to criticize artists in 
public. The Salons had become pro- 
perly established in 1737, and on llic 
strength of these regular yet public 
exhibitions it was bound to happen 
that the public, represented by cer- 


tain ■.pc.ikcii.. would claim :■ right to 
critic iz<.. 'thi*. is exact U what Saint c- 
I’ufuyc claimed loo. ug.un-J the ve-.tul 
microtis of the artists to be their own 
iii h it eis. ” IN eric i cut an mem ire " 
wrote M. incite 

Sainlo-Pnlaye’s wn - a quiet life ; ha 
knew early how lie wanted to fill it, 
and he never swerved. Piutcwu 1 
Gossman has little to tell us of the 
man. after he hud reached his frirtic.s. 
lie was lour times direct ear in llio 
Academic des Inscriptions in the 
175(K and 1 7fifis, but his successor 
i. hum tort, in his Rupptnt stir les Ant- 
Jeinitw. written in 1791, has not i 
good word foi the effoiTs of the older 
medievalists. " Ddnuturer rms anli- 
quilCs friinvoiscs " is what he calls it. 
Herder was kinder: in the very same 
year, in pari four of his Ideen : :nr (ic- 
u hichtc der Mcnschheit he referred 
at the beginning of his ehapLcr on the 
spirii of the age of chivalry to ‘'ilia 
one and nnk Saintc-Palave 


Memory 

Warwick Bray : Everyday Ufa 
of the Aztecs. 208pp. Batsfoid. 
25s. 


Thc Spaniards destroyed more th in 
the indigenous eunuminitics they 
in und in America : they destroyed 
pre-Columbian civilization ax a 
whole. Fifty yen re after Ihe conquest 
of Mexico the young and vigoums 
society of the Aztecs was no moro 
than a nostalgic memory. The popu- 
lation hud dropped by two-thirds and 
thc past had been eliminated jn tha 
burning of sacred books and level- 
ling of pyramids. Yet it is surprising 
how much we know about society- in 
the last days of the Aztec capital, 
Tenochlilldn. Thc accounts of 
Spanish eye-witnesses, the remarkable 
work of the ecclesiastical anthropolo- 
gists who followed, the post -Conquest 
manuscripts in Nuhuatl hieroglyphs, 
the surviving oral literature in 
Nahuall and The broken evidence of 
archaeology together allow us lo 
form Hn idea of Aztec society suffi- 
ciently detailed to see. or persuade 
muse Ives lhal wc can see. » fragment 
of how the world once looked 
through Aztec eyes. 

Dr. Bray’s Everyday Life of the 
Aztecs is a reassembly of the existing 
evidence. It is adorned with excel- 
lent drawings, and covers the subject 
thoroughly and with understanding: 
yet, although well written and 
arranged, it is somewhat flat in char- 
acter and contains little new in ideas 
or interpretation. 


The Junkers 

•• • -ine nu*if» s » * ■ tu«» 

Subtle and extremely intelligent writer” — . Juli*® ^j^S. nLs »buut it. fiTs to 

Sunday Timps. "Enormous talent"- - Robert BflIdlc r ^ ? il( dev u c ‘ 

Telegraph. "Thoughtful, ambitious, extremely ^herf ? f the he 

and prbmuing" -Rivers Scott Sunday Telegraph- " - fMaf virtu- «r . .. crucial importance tor an unaer- 

of art" Vamiftn ii at * c ,, , •'fcctreW^^j ^ scctidiJ 1 » l^ c ^ ou * i ^ es standing of thc .relationship between 

or art Vei uon Scannel], New Statesman. concen-. king and court.- It is frustrating for 

ceptive and duoply interesting'*- - Richard Listen a tq Dn JJ. 11 : introductory the reader that Fr.. Mathew - *° 

i ?£ ard: : comve ” ing "- aaire ? • ■ - * -■ - 

of the most jjromiwng writers of Ins gunerttioi ■ ■ y 

Trevor, Guardian. "Dazzling writing" 

w 


retch his evidence. Thc suggestion 
that Emclye's "domes parly whyte 
and rede"’ in Chaucers The 
Knight s Talc " is an allusion to the 
colours of Richard H's court livery is 
a case in p'dnl. 

Even a genre picture cannot Uo 
without ligutes. but it is_ in dealing 
with the personalities of the court 
that Fr. Mathew is weakest. He seems 
to accept the old view of Richard as 
a Machiavellian plotter- he played 
life as it - it were chess, not draughts 

—although this conception 'has been 

very much modified by the kings 
biographer. Mr. Steel. He Pails lo 
convey the full intricacy m court 
life on this level, and especially the 
influence upon it of Lollurdy, a most 
interesting cultural phenomenon in 
itself. Nor is the full significance- 
of the events of Richard’s “ tyranny 
brought out. although they are of 
crucial importance for an under- 



ff Pwebiii; wcnin century is 
surve y. although 
ihe c,tieni tn 
P-wSSm v , ourl was an 

kS^ls wifk ul,urc ' per* 
to nt, ,f ! c courxs of Italy.- 
J Q aT |j£j.^ el y lUerary ones. 

and in the 

^?S.wi icnc . ed ' 



king 

the reader Hiqr »*r. Mainew-i»ir» 
follow up his own point that (he- 
■ plot ’ of the political history of late 
fourteenth-century England was eon. 
ceived. like that of contemporary 
English fiction, to be a conflict of 
lovultics "i .... . . • 

The Conn of Richard H as a whole 
is an unbalanced, but fascinating, 
melange of derail, and has' the meri1 
uf a clear and easy style. But it is ! 
only un aperitif, and one can onlv. 
repeal the hope that Fr. Mathew wifi 
sbop mature some wine of fuller vin*i; 

tage. . • . . - T* - 
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THE ART OF WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
A Discovery and Possession of America 

by Jam i s Guimoxd 

This full-scale developmental Study of the poetry 
and prose of pciliaps ilie most authentic American 
poet sinre IVhitinan "csialilisliea for thc first time 
the unique significance of William Carlos Williams 
anumc the poets of his generation." — Sir Hubert 
Read. bfis. Od. 

MARCEL PROUST: TEXTES 

recueillh et preicnlts par PhHip Kolb el Larkin 
B. Prk k ' 

Reveals unpublished lexis by Proust, ,, lwlUcoypn ,, 
btfirrs generally unknown 6r inaccewlhlr, and makes’ 
available for the first lime a complete, chronological 
Prmiil bibliography. . . invaluable for all proust- 
opliiles . . . aif admirable kaleidoscopic portrait of 
the Fruiist personality jii itx multiple facets,”- 1 -- 
Canadian Modem Language Review. B5s. Od. 

THE JOYS AND SORROWS 
OF REGENT AMERICAN' ART 

iyAi.i.rx S. Weu.br . *' 

The paradoxical, often Miifudng signs and symbol? 

1 in foiitcnipor.iry American art, and the artist as both 
prophet and intimate part of the total nilturo are. 
! principal themes of this handsomely illuMiated crl- 
. tique. ?•"»' plates (4 in -full color). Cloth', 75s. fid.; 
paper, SJ.s. fid. . , t 


THE SPANISH PRESS, 1470*1906 
Print, Power, and Politics' 

by Henry F. Sc iiui.tk 

Here is the story of the Spanish periodical pie.ss, 
from its beginning? in 1470 to the “moment of 1111111 " 
reached under Fblnro's l’rew' and Print Law of ifllifi. 
“A valuable, highly com pi- lent, detailed and well- 
docunicmed hi<twy of press amt politics in Spain." 
— JounutlLon Quarterly. GGs. Od. 

ESSAYS ON FREGE 

edited by E. D. Kijuckr 

ITiis win me contains Sf articles on various aspects 
of the work and ilia light of Clcrnum mailirmaiician 
^nd phiiosopher, Gottlob Frege (1848-1925). AUo 
included ore translations of three essays by Frege; 
and a coniprcbeudve Ficge bibliography. Clothj- 
95s. Od.; paper, 3Js. Gd. 

SOCIAL THEORY 

AND AFRICAN TRIBAL ORGANIZATION , r . , . .. , v 

iy KF.NN^IH { 3 . Gari.stox . . •' 

Tire plare arid function of law in society arc viewed 
in new dimension ,iu this provocative study of 
Afrlrau tribal life, and law, set In a framework of 
social theory. .Using a wide variety of ctlinogiupliic 
data to lest and refine emerging conceptual schemes, 
Mr, Carfstoii elaborates a socio-Jugal system that 
affords sign iili ant insights into tribal and modem 
social relationships. 954. (hi. 
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The Pocket 
Oxford 
Dictionary 
of Current 
English 

BY 

F. G. Fowler 
and H. W. Fowler 

REVISED BY 

E. McIntosh 

ETYMOLOGIES REVISED BY 

G. W. S. Friedrfchsen 

I In* J'tiili'l (K Inril I )tuitiii,ii i , Tint 
|ii||i)islK-il in i»H4, vj< |j-»r !■ iist-il in 
'■M* 1 J, »l ft|»rinu-il in, ni) lime, uiili 
Ii-.In uI Aililrml.i. Iii iliis nc« u-vr| 

Hliliim iln j-cn ins nt ihc IiimIcis is si ill 
in '■viilcna*. Inn a (ju-.ii nuiiy 

Uu‘niii-i|i-,uiinn MnnUilMi i| K -i ,-,,,,1,1 

ihii luxe Inn \;n nmi .i(i)H-.ii', There is 
jkii new Mi[i| ifi-iiiviii iif Vusii.tlijii ,ih,[ 
i\tv, ZtjLnnl mmiiI;. I'ilili tililimi 
io;j |M(ic< iH.-iu.-i 
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Libraries in 
Cambridge 


I he iliicc-lier sSsieiu uf University, 
departmental Mini college libraries. 
c» minion in both Oxford a ml Cam- 
bridge- Exceptional!} valuable, a ml a 
new emiliibiiiiitii |n m»r knowledge 
of libraries in t nmhridgc. is ail 
appendix coil lain in y a del a ik'd sur- 
vey of all the depart menial libraries 
--sonic ol lliem, like the Marshall 


made to l he progress of research and I .ibr.ny ilorm- 
I he ellieiencv of teaching, and Ihc Library, whi-h V Ph ' 1 ' 1 
wastefulness which the system may played a imju lor ^ 
email if it is not subject lo ennslanl bridge library . PMI 
erilieism mid review. Moreover one a I ten lion lo'iho ^ i.j 
can sec very clearly in Cambridge, siair of thal 
where many of the departmental pulcri/cd union * 
libraries are the croaiion of earlier in scientific ilcDariiiSf^^ 
generations, lliai tlieie are hound to is envisaged that " l * ,u M 



whieh is jusi an agreeable foretaste, 
one hopes, of what is |o come. 

On i he University l.ihraiy itself 
the Committee suggests no startling 
innovations. The library has already 
progressed a long wav with plans for 
s new extension, and the i ommillee. 


greater elasticity and eoordinalion 
of library functions, have clearly 
become mailers of urgency. 

The ways of achieving these Jesii- 
ahlc ends inevitably follow to some 
extent the lines laid down for Oxford 
by the Sliaekletoii Commit lee. It is 



Pairy Report on university libraries 
in ibis country other ih:m Oxford and 
Cambridge. Now we have the Fits! 
Report • tj the Hem ’nil ltuiu m i/\- Cwn- 
mi/hv on Libraries published in the 
CtUifbnJtte University Reporter of 
March 28 . In a sense, then, i his re- 
port is part three of a trilogy. Natur- 
ally its scope and presentation differ 
Mom the other two for many of the 
necessary statements of gencm 1 prin- 
ciples had already been made in the 
earlier repons and needed no rcikr.i- 


piovmg the standard of accessions 
by developing the system of appoint- 
ing subject specialists, but in general 


w ' «=■ ’"C 

hand tin possible aieas of wasteful 
duplieaiion. even to the extent of re- 
I wring to the General Hoard anv 


ineie are indications of oka,! 

menl m lhe hunianiiie, xthtefe s. 

more significant: for .some yj," 
i here have been ideas n^' 

J ambriilge for making a uniov 
logue o| the pie-180! holdin^J. 

lege and detrimental Ifafei 
N\itli the aid id a fiencraiu 

,r,,m ,hc Old Dominions Fj 
lion, a trial project i> now mi 
tin conjunction with the 1 
Museum and the Bodkiani :j 
ihi.s context the CaitibridjcQ 
sity Library may in future, iff 
recommended, " lake the 
organizing ihc proper rfioity 
the bibliographical treasury,.. 


ihe University I ibrarv's role is nnlv lerrm ® 1,1 lb*-* General Hoard any the bibliographical treasure^.-, 
redefined in so far as •, greater mea.s- pl,ip, ' s ‘ 1, . 1 h >' il dep:.rtmcni;«l library the College I ibrurieC’. 1 
ure of eoordinalion js essemial with lo Sll " scr '"° ,n ,l no " |>f iinlic.il. This lies are no doubt eomidcu&i 

,i i *■_ . • ... deni-iv of .-iiiiir.il .n.l il,.> . ...... ,.i o.:_. . .. i. . 



bueiil line valour: la in.il.nirc li'isl pas 
line ad inn niais on i.nl hini qui o’a 
»uere plus tie m'iis i (He d'.ivoir les 
chevi'nx rous . . . 

On die contrary, Artaud's illness 




t ■ • 


v »n i nc ctimrar), .‘Mi.nni s umess y • .; . . : .sx-V-U'-c 

seems to have bee n d oi i bl \ impm la il l. i . ;.c: -. • .- C 

ITe was so ccccn trie and in t racl a ble [~ ; y ^ ■» 5 .} j -i^ 

lhai he alienated all the people, such i^Vi.jV r •> . . j* : ^ 

as Dullin and luuvvt. with whom he j r 


ure of coordination is essential with 
depart nKnlai libraries. That ques- 
tions ol [his kind arc being laken 
increasingly seriously is evidenced 
further by the government grant 
made fur a study of library manage- 
ment under the direction of the Uni- 
versity | ibrurian. a study which will 


icpons a no neeiictl no reUer.l- 1 lorannn. a sillily which will 

lion. Moreover the Cambridge Com- P'«umuhly be generally useful [ U all 
mil tee had been given a quite specific universities. 


Russian propagim/a ptrtutytl of Lumumba 


Tumbled 

House 

THE CONGO AT 
INDEPENDENCE 

fan Scott 

Sir liin Scnu, our .hnkissjilor in 
i.uupi)lilvillt- from i-chnidry Hjlig to 
July i<|(i|, was cje-nii ness lo the 
nplicjvil uf Independence, and n thief 

pin hi pj ii i in ihc nui in minus - events of 
ihu( rime. 1 1 is (ktsoiijI uu-inuir is 4 
. reliable aca.unl of u liar happened. 

4 plires 1 m jp 30,'- net 

Theological 

Science 

dASED ON THE HfiWETT 
LECTURES FOR 1969 

Thomas F. Torrance 

In tlik iinpomm book ProftwHir 
Toiranec shows llui theological seic-nea 
ncev.nsaritv> dittcis from oitwr sciences 
ihmiigh ihe uniqueiuse: of its abject. 

Tor Ciod cun nor he reared merely ns one 
ol the consiitiienis of the universe. This 
is a philosophical invesiigaiion on ihe 
liighesi level, deserving close ai itni ion . 
•from scholars and advanced students 
in ihcology and Ihc philosophy of 
science. 84 /-net - . . 

Gregory of 
Nazianzus 

VlHETOR AND PHILOSOPHER 

Rosemary Radford 
Ruether 

This is 2 study oF ihe complex tension 
her ween rberoricnl and vburemplaiivc 
euliure, between Tiicr-arurc’ apd 
‘phllosoirfiy’ in the life and ihoiight of 
-Sr. Gregor v of Nazianviis, T his rension 
i$ uIveUMed both in (tic historical conibxi 
9t" founh-cintiiK Chrisiianiiy, and as u 
personal tension Within Sir. Gregoiy’a . 
own life. 40/- neE •- 


Oxford 

University 

Press 


tiixk of .ulyising ihe Universiiy "with 
special reference lo the management 
of departmental libraries ", |jy cmn- 
paiison with Ihe earlier reports, ihis 
Cambridge repoit is, therefore, res- 
tricted in scope, and applies basically 
to severely practical solutions of loeal 
adminislraiive Hnd organizational 
problems. Com parison-S with other 
instil uiions in this country or abroad 
tvoiild have been irrelevant, and even 
the quest ion ol the rclalivc si/c (or 
importance) of the university libraries 
of Oxford and Cambridge is dealt 
with, in a brief phrase of inspired 
evasiveness. 

. report gives a clear and piac- 
IichI account of a complex .situation : 


Ihe majority ol the ( 'ommillee \ 
proposals deal with met hods of 
integrating ihc activities of the Liui- 
versity Library and the sixly-iwo 
departmental libraries with a view to 
making the latter a more cllicicnt 
force in the combined leaching facili- 
ties of the University, and as a first 
step the responsibility for providing 
multiple conies of textbooks f„r 


degree ol cnnlrol, and the piopn-iu] 
for more highly named stall, will 
ensure more iliuughiful library .itliui- 
nistrmion al all levels, .mj j|‘ i> cer- 
tuinly a pletlge of the icspoiisible use 
of public money. Hut economies 
themselves are nut enough and, if 
deparliiH'iital lihiarics of tins age 
and importance .11 e 10 be fulls used, 
money must he sjvnl on making 
more accessible the iimhiiccs oi lib- 
raries whose or ten unique col lections 
.ire too frequently unknown in those 
outside a pariicul.o department. Mere 
theC ainbridge repoit touches on 1n.1t- 
tds. and makes piopos.ils, of wide 
general interest. 

A significant ads a nee has clearly 
been made in Hie scientific Held. It 


■ { • , ■ ■■■*• "w«i in me scicmiiic neivl. 11 

1. f '.’: is - ^ 


tiikfcreraduale use is laid firmly on 
those depart mental libraries which 
arc concerned in anv wav with tench - 
Iitfi- The case for and against depart- 
mental libraries was clearly set out 
in the Parry Report. I he ( ambiidge 
report underlines both the greai eon- 
tribulinn whieh Mich libraries have 


viate whs there is still noi one single 
Ncienlilic lihiary in ( ambi itlgv, like 
Ihe RavielilK- .Science I i In arv in 
Oxloid. I he I ibi a lies ( ’01 111 1 iii lee 
helps lieie. so l.u as it can. bv iccom- 
memling a liighci status and by 
ailvnealiiig ihe pmxision of moie 
space for the Scientific Periodicals 


l his project deserve inorcp.fi 
and a wide measure uf pub:^ 
port, for this is one of (hex?, 
whieh the libraries of CanT 
land Oxford) can make mati 
known a ltd accessible Iheirstli 
1 osoa 1 ch material, which it La 
national treasure. 

I his repoit lulliis Ihe puip-el 
which the l oinmillee whs 1^ 
A clear picture has been jiKj 
“ ihe general pattern of rcUelj 
between lihraiies in Cambri^i 
the administrative step, neet^ti 
achieve such relationshipi". i 
doubt some of the proposals. tt* 
iiuim.ilels concemeil. maybe;) 
able, but ihc solutions of IiKal P 
leins which lead to such far-red! 
pi meets .lie thenisclvis of 
vaiicc. ,1 ml vlesei vc w'lilinuinf ff 
iiHeiist and %ii]tpnr(. 


Le mythe d’ Artaud 


■ A- '! s ipipliva lions lather more expaii- 

'««»"» I'liol with real „- 

J tiveness today. I dunk, eii n hardly avoid 

the conclusion 1h.1l m his own youth 

^ he hs *d -‘ to 

jinniher young iii.m .1 ml 1h.1t tins tar 

77 / e* Wu.ste Loud is probably the most ximnh> -ma ... , , .... . mini uncommon. type of nieiulsliip was 

chc sved-o vertex t in the whole field of of thJ PU - P:I » C c P l!omc ™dely cut short when Hie tuber was 

.modem literary mihhS. oX fnlinL^'Ei' - “/n what *»•»««■- 

Joyce could be said to have produced ro'uuh mil *' P r0m i sc#i “to Mr. Peter refers us lo “ Jean 
&npr ,h ing [o rival ihe seductive ob«H^ And ' U fa hS 1915 . ntorl ail' 

fitics of Eliot's famous cento. Term trouble i'h* he rims into Dardanelles to whom Pmfnnk 

by term, the poefs own Pbssumdikc he says' be view*? - shm,ki no J l Vus to ‘an anecdote told 

notes have received new and ever meffirtkm ! in ^ ? n , ,m .P crson |! 1 ? m . 959 In a well-known l.ng- 
more ingenious additions, and one uion, cubi 1 re ,fla ,l,pKS “ rel, ‘ ^ Hbc anecdote, alarmingly 

shudders 10 imagine what students an imwiiSe! ° n ~ bu \ as !f. , ?. rc ( vcal,n S* lc,U “f a meal at which 

coming to the poem for the first time by a ^fferi^rf d nH I 0 1 glJ 4. , spoken tho cxprcsSL ‘‘ l '> apathy .,nd undei- 
arc now faced with in the way of stand l ' nder ' ' ,andin ? lh ^‘ "ell-known l-nglish 

apparatus''. y ° r ha Ve in m^H ?h^? : .. rCSlderS shou,d P ° e,N ,,nhjpp y alWr with a 

Eliot himself did not encourage The ledly crude an IlnST 1 ?! io interest in 

explication industry but nor did he direction” < ll « d »qu"W "singe Unto XXVI of the Rnwtorio. which 
discourage it. Mps| of jis efforts prob- a. ’ 's about sodomites and hernia phru- 

ably alfordetf him a certain sly amuse- me Previous time the speaker has And s ° «»». 

m re l vl he rcsl no doub f b«red him word ^ hc ri & 1 Jfe “T' 10 "* Mll, « r hints cited 

stiff. -There was, though, one exulica- ob/cM or rhU .™ blv in lovt ' ^ by Mr ’ Pc ' CT »« more per- 
lory attempt which neither bored nor who* eon ?ftcSds me? h*° U .2iLI! ,an ■■ f C ' ‘.^ ere sl,i,lv> "• ^ a*lmillt. 
amused him. Indeed he read the would seem by drowning ^ ^KnmiVh ‘ l ' , r 1 ’ c ' , ^ c straws, attaining snme 
article m question with " amazement l, , me ,,a * , new elapsed slnw his dcluh fS v weish ^ ,hru,l fl h aeeunuihillon -. Some, 
and disgust finding it “absurd " /J* speaker to have realized that but . n ° l mwh - lf specula- 

and compjelciy erroneous ", “ The lbe , ocu 1 , for atfeciion that he 1°.° °- n lbc |S 1 " gi'f way in 

Wattle Limit . Reyinterpretcd ”, an monnEs^^^l-'u ".replaceable. The , 1 *- Ccl,tm ' need far more sluws 

■«> 

WU* sISiiTc^ Wel,.',iarve Ihc tardjc* Any p iw 

thal jjxsue still in hand. after publica- bu ‘ lnsu PPqrtable bleak n«s. fife world pIS sq,,iz 1,1 

Hon were r e-n nso^H vui™ .L_ prKonis. ' ulL "° r ia / ncket Oxford a. ■. 


_ . '"'u iiviiiMmiiii- 

dues. And so on. 

fhc numeioiks other hints cited 
by Mr. Peter are no more per- 
suasive. “ M ere si ra ws ". he ad miu. 

and yet. hkc straws, attaining some 
weight through accumulation '. Some, 
jcs. but not much. If specula- 
tion on the matter is |n uisc way in 
detection, we need far more siuws 
than are thatched together in this 


KVSte trl" fSK ant's: - *3 

tion were destroyed. When the com- prcsflnls - . . ? k Dh thuutry doesn't Briiish Assra:KH«"?J ,prUI 

plete run of t«iJj'.v hi Criticism Was Equinncd wiHi'- thie ki • ' ” u s-kley\, T alk about slop- (•/■mein nl' Sn<-nrr, > 

later ' r e,« u ed hy a reprint lirm. Eliol Polcr mbarU^ t 1 ^"pnnt. Mr. k«ni|* he n™,; iWk jh.rul in tJiay. ll.-O-Wi'* 1 * 

refused to permit .the aDDcar- thi» ° n b iS - " ,tcm W W make lhe ,s,sl •hirly pages and sou'll ( i (iiM-v I K. ( 

SC!L P «' c '* ' “Hide, prise thai'SS!.^ “iJ!?. _ e, ? tar - * mTn'-? The VVilliinus. . ”• J- . 
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. „ ,, , of the external problems of hour- 

Artaud; Collected j. L . ( ,j s socieiy into a form of ritual 

rra ™'t Q<i ^ conveying the inner, tensions of the 
lCI llnt human peisoiiality 'a ml the tragic 
• mystery of life. But how seriously 
Baun: Portrait d Anumm h ; ll;t> ^. L . n b> . , hc m:iny people 

t. r 137pp ' P,,ns : Lc who refieei ccrlafn aspects ol his 
. w - beliefs is djllicuii lo sav. Perhaps 

f“* ■ they vio not need to read him at all 

jejrs ago. Profc.ssor filiemblc to get the essential message, 'which 
Sorbonnc devoted several js thal gesture, movement and inar- 
to the analysis of “ Lo tiuilate cries arc more important 
Je Rimbaud", i.e., to the than words, and emotion lo be pre- 
nlimry proliferation of writ- ferred to raiionalislie control. 
kHnihelale-nineleenih-ceniury Hut supposing one does read him. 
*lw. because of the exciting how far can one make sense of his 
Vrmeiic nature of much of slalcmcnts or of the intentiims that 
■and his dramatic lemm- Mr. I'orli attributes to him i What 
d poetry at the age of twenty, is meant by "extending our con- 
N been the subject of a cull, seiousiie.ss into the realms of death 
still is. The religious and our primal origins " ’! Death is 
:i feeds on whatever il can pieeisely, and by definition, that 
Ihhc age does not province realm into which consciousness, as 
uifflsof the old- fashioned sort, we know il, cannot be extended. Our 
ft. ‘ltd venturers or literary piimnl oiigins are .1 matter fur spe- 
■ire- pressed into service and dilation. Artaud 111 ought he iiiigljt 
: occasions for hagiography, eome into contact with primitive truili 
:jMiflee, mueh is written mnv* by visiting the Indian tubes of 
Piboiit Antonin Artaud. Ihe Mexico, but he seems to have been 
ofclhe phrase " | he I heat re unaware of ihe anlhropologieal coin* 
IV r bin the president lone inonplace that even remote tribes :uo 
common la rios suggests that primitive only in a relative sense. Me 
[dure professor will be able wrote and behaved, to some extent, 
"le mythe d'Arlaud ", (Jr like an amateur with a belief in the 
; "to* 1 is needed rather is a Mystic Sasage. 
c analysis of the role of Nor was his contact wuh drugs 
fen or pathological subject and magic very enlightening ; it would 
•fS.histOfy from the end of the seem that his drug-taking wax 
w century In the present dus. prompted by a desirt fo iclieve pain 
lueralure can boast of a series or reduce tension, not by the eonvic- 
> remarkable beings: Sade, lion that it was a key in higher know- 
«la Brel on ne. Nerval. Jarrv. ledge, and his separate belief that he 
V^. now Artaud. H is very had entered into possession of a 
1,0 find a cool and impartial magic wand, which lie had with him 
, nl of the work of anv or in Ireland, does not bear much inink- 
JjWe they ;,r e usually treated ing about. As For 'be revolution 
n, ueb mure than Writers: i» thought to be achieved by thi total 

f . numinous liguies whose liberation of the subconscious, it is 
are taken to be the slig- ‘•till a favourite, nco- Rousseau isiic 
JJ^PtwiwI destinies. Jt is a.s theme at the moment kef. K. u. 
( hcir sanity gave them Laing). hut it remains so vague as to 
lru,h - ,,r the iransccn- be no more than a formless aspiia- 

£ ’* boina ok.._ 11 _ i . I. ... - ri'L. .....'...iifA L.si-Il-Ii' 14 :in eX- 


mighi have collaborated in the 
t heal re. and his obsession with 

movement to the detriment of words 
may have been connected wiih his 
monieulsor linguistic disturbance. ITe 
could be marvellously eloquent al 
limes, but. a-, he keeps repeating. 

1 here were also occasions when he 
fell he was losing all con Mol of lan- 
guage. 

Another doubtful point in M. 
Hahn's reading is his assertion thal, 
beyond a certain point, Artaud ahnn- 
hnned all belief in Ihe possibility of 
a relationship with the liaiisccndenl 
and concentrated on .1 meticulous 
materialism, which made him .1 pre- 
euisor ol Rohhe-lirillei's “ohjeelid’* 
descriptions. If this is ime. it hai 
escaped the notice of mosi of Artaud's 
admireis. It is also very difficult to 
reconcile with Artaud's conviction, 
which persisted until lhe end, that lie 
was being pursued by hostile powers 
or demons: where could they come 
from but from ihe transcendent, 
in its evil if 1101 in its holy fnim 7 And 
in linking Artaud with some oilier 
recent phenomena, such us Happen- 
ings. M. Hahn appears seriously lo 
underestimate the would-be numin- 
ous quality of those manifest aliens. 
When he writes: 


s->N 


ftZizgtIF •*■*•*&■ 



lard , eoiresponds fairly closely to ous quality of those manifestations, 
the wording of the brenoh and can when he writes: 
be taken as a typical specimen. 

.. .. ,, . , Bvenemem qui se deioulc avec la 

,' y , 1 ir hrien ‘ 1 ' Bralnik* d'un hallei. le Huppening n'est 

I jm hii#e. I cjnnoi help it am a r j C|1 j- al || ro ^ue cc qu’il moot re. 
Hiiinnul where the highest masts assume Anemic intention no mine le dcrnule- 
breasts in the shape of sails, while Illinll j c I'inlnguc: ciiaque instant esi 
women feel their sexual organs turn as Jonc une mm lire en Ini-niime . . . 
hard as pebbles. Lor illy pari, 1 cannot 

help feeling all these eggs pilch and he is disregarding both lhe in ten lion 
loss under their dresses according lo the i 0 create an anti-bourgeois scandal 
time and ihe mind. Life comes and goes, an j t | lL . metaphysical excitement of 


grows small through ihis breast-pave- 
ment. 'flic world's aspect changes from 
one minute lo the next. Souls with their 


trying to coincide with "chance". 
And he comes perilously near to 


enreu nonsense himself in saying " chaqtic 


around fingers and Abelard passed 
Ik l ween the films, for the mind's erosion 
hung over everything. 

All the I colli in ihe mouths of 
butchered masculinity grinned al ran- 
dom in ilicir denial array, whether 
empty or coaled with hunger and plated 


instant esi done line toluliUf en lut- 
meine". One can see that a Happen- 
ing, in so far as il manages to be 
fortuitous, is u scries of di.screle 
moments : il is more difficult lo 
understand how each moment can 
be apprehended as a totality cither 


with filth, like die ir.inie ot Abelards ^ j| lc paiTicipiiTii or [he speclulOT. 


mind. . . 

And so 011. A psychiatrist might he 
able lo. decipher this as a -series of 
pathological symptoms. As prose of a 
literary nature, one can only say that 
it is nonsense. Artaud may be a great 
in 11 uenee. or even a great man in 
some sense, but nothing is to be 
gained by concealing the fact 
that a large propoilioii of bis 
so-called works go over the border- 
line into delirium. 

This statement would no doubt 
seem blasphemous lo M, Olio Hahn, 
who is a reverent hagiugmpher. He 
assumes that there was 1 only a rela- 
liselv short period of madness in 
Artaud's life, between the final col- 


and if the Happening is not appre- 
hended ns ii whole or ns 11 scries qf 
moments, Ihis il any existence at 
all 7 

Dili il is no doubt a mistake lo try 
to " understand " M. Hahn. He is 
all exponent of that kind of contem- 
porary French prose which combines 
revolutionary political emotion with 
an anti-religious mysticism presented 
in pseudo-philosophical language. 
Here is his peroration, in which he 
repeats the idea of non -transcenden- 
tal creativcness, which is perhaps his 
own rather than Arnold's ; 

La volcmi£ d'objcciivitd d’Artuiid, e'est 
hi fin di\s cultures, hi fin 1 les itirolunU-s 


i 


, . ... ,.t ...uterial success qui ne font que rdadapter I'humme a son 

lapse of hrs hopes of nwtcriai suc^« ^ j|jei| pulir , m i emp s sa con- 

jusl before the war and hi. g seicniX ] a p rnm esse il'iine tin nsec n- 
ence. after the Libera ion, rioin dance j|j llso 5 re po mCme que pour 
the asylum al Rodez. Althougn M. Heidegger, "In fin de la philosophic 
Hahn does not express himself very n 'e&i pa s ]n fin dc la penx£e. luquelle 
clearly on these mailers, he appears passe ;T un autre comnicncemeni ”, la 
in ' believe that, during the earlier fln de l'Esprit n’dquivaut pas pour 
. . ar< A r laud was in a pathological Artaud it la disparllion de lactiviid 

«!&:_.* «Lhl tu'iC nrtt tilentieal with edrdbrale, Tout au eonlralre, son 

ddiuchement de I'm terprdta Lion, sa lib- 
eration aharchique Touvriraicnt & la 
creation perpdtuelle Cl immddiate. Le 
mornle devicnl alors un spectacle enliiro- 
meni rtel. enlifcrcmeni imaginaire. Il ne 


Religion in the 
Middle East 

Two Volumes 
General Editor : 

A. J. ARBERRY 

Prof essor of Amble t 
i ‘ irims Uy of Cn/ith ridge 

Subject Editors : 

Dr. E. I. J. ROSENTHAL (Judaism), 
CANON M. A. C. WARREN 
(Christianity) 

Professor C. F. BECK INGHAM 
(Islam) 

'Amongst the f.iclor* dividing 
and, to a certain extent, uniting 
the peoples in die Middle Last, 
not the least inlor sting and 
notewoi iliy an: the religions they 
s'lifiously prolesx and I lie seels 
within caul 1 religion hy xvhicli 
. they are further Iraginrutcd. 1 
Voliinu: I studies Jiidnisni, 
Clirlstiiiniiy, Volume 2 Islam, 
and their relationship with each 
other, in rrjiicnrcl and in coifflict, 
during die last hundred years. 

The eon l ri I in tors nKo discuss the 
ini niic lion of ethnic, ecomnnic, , 
political, social and cultural 
Lie tors to help a fuller under- 
standing nf die comcmpoi iiiy 
religioiK situation. 

Volume 1 : 60 S pages ; 14 plates / 

J3 maps 
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12 mopt . £7 net the f el 


. throuoh iK U 1 u ?' u P ■ r.. - ^ ii eliminates the insanity of ihc middle perioa as menl rtc|< e nhtrcmeni imaginaire. Il ne 

ough the gaps in their cel lent thing in so fm *is it clinunaie. , voluntary night into s - ag ji plus d'ttre on accord avec 1» v&iltf 

needless repressions, but what about '- 1 s r ■ 


an who could ou aV ec la nature, majs avec soi-mCmc, 


Character and Style 
in English Politics 

J. H. GRAINGER 

A study of leading English 
politicians, from the Tudor, period 
to the present day, which ' 
attempts to pin down what the 
‘ greatness ’ or ‘ great ’ politicians 
invdlvcd. Following Mr Grainger’s 
discussion of the genera) nature 
of die politician's work imd the 


aTu ,ifc und work make il again, it is difficult to know svhal 
tf^PPr^h them with any Artaud really thinks on most import- 
Wlni . and ho no I., ..nl i.Uh<< Par instance, il is far front 


ilfc of Ihe " consumer society . que !« ' ndccssiitfs d'un maidrialisme eloquence and common sense 
However, such facts as he ooine - sponlflIli s'ouvraril sur I ‘unique rdaliW. ■ p Ki-illinnt iiitfi-nrK- 

, mention tell a ralher different ]; prts ent. II n'y a ri«nh chercher daps is a fiei ia 01 m 1111am imci pm 


W calm » • V * — : f-.r fr.»m However, '•us. 11 ■■ sponinne s ouvram sur 1 unique uaiirc. 

ri& A- 1 f n, l be fiocs nn In ,uU issues. For instance, 11 is ur trom men iiiin tell a rather different j fr prtient. ' li n'y a rien a chercher daps 

‘1 f« Art u Ud s am bit ion, whieh clear thal he is in favour of all forms ^ terrible personal tragedy. j a v j c> ]] reste le temps. Ic corps, la 

■ar beyond the proposals of liberation : on the question or-xex > . ca(Ke of Artaud's disabili- mine en seine du corps dans le temps. 


4 t a T ' ambition, which clear tnai ne is m ■ 

the proposals of liberation ; on the question of-sc; 
i, reform with which his he is peculiar and apparently reac 
■■ associated : 1 ionary, since he tends to condemn at 

• Into - a ' an<t our primal mclanhors. . . , 

^ raacS. re u^L ro P s regions of This first volume includes lh 
■the «.v Mc believed libera- r.inrvMiiuiertce with Jtifqne 


rest e k temps, le corps. I.r alive essay* oil individual 


The basic cause of Artaud's disabili- mlse in wine du corps dans le temps. politicians, 
lies was the meningitis This is itself, of course, a cultural 


net 

■ .ir - 


wxuali.y as evil, at the same time 0 f which dogged him al ^ rirSlw'KlM 

.is he makes abundant use of sexual ^ Bfc phe n^htmansh mcntal ^ ^ gfillj ® g 4 i Qu y t lf hg j s 

mehmhnrx. . - anguish he describes in nis c against ’* mystification **, svhy does : 

This first volume jiuludes Me Jacques Rjvj^re was relieved. Trom ■ ^ hmtlp with r^mdoki- 


the paragraph bristle with paiftdoki- 


I 




Thcessjiy begins Impeccably iuini rDW H*4l foliowiM : «f whacwc've been 


•cm. '.{.w 

unit Met fod all( j ~J/Cr £ 

fuoiioMh t af Aw idt- K-. 7 *; 

,wj - ' . .v.'.jv 




*n necau< 
btl;® l .»o,be re 
• £"> embrace 


I 4 I 11 UUS . 

double, does not occur until the 
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he was thn hi.wli; ihe original French is often so un- 

' 4 r — . . .!■ s ^ r t many refoj iners cqfiain as M elude compfehehsion. Lj P ,llpa _rt .^ of something greal er rh.ah iiself arid 


le wrong in .s^ung- • appropriate if it Were meant to mat- 
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Jnti'siiiicni 

ill Antiques yn<l Art 

1 , i‘ ' " V- ll-\ I AM) WHI- K l : 
I () H.i y 

II iithfJitwxc 

An .iinlini wiih i«u'i Mini-. siiixc.sful 
Jo.ii- LvivrioiiLV nl i lie i ii.ii kcl (in 

1 ule ill I lie •\li.ini n. pi 1 1 vide s ’new 
im c«l« >ii f%in.HI I), liiiye, w itfi J, , j C |, 

linul til up-io.il.uc iiilorihiiiidu iii iil 

mfi ice :iJ>Min lifivon tliffercni eolletiing 

In.- Ids [ hi mllei. icifs. 

r is/i k\ i.vii v CM ss : ■ Hera k a denier 
v. i Hint; .-ilictii «| 1;| | | R . u . ; ,||. 
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Reprints in 
America 


jwt 

fw i> 


-y-jaJLf 

lirjf sijii : Horne's 
Mos< Northerly Province 

G. M.^Dmuu 

When the, Roniipii. iliuliy left Britain, 
me liiilixli did nor hjik them 10 go. 
Miis nnuini KXpKinn the cltevis of (lie 
Romans' lour centuries of occupation 
on I tie daily life nf the indigenous 
popliljilion anil .itlnujus iu~pj<»vidc 
« broad pici, i, v, laced will, reliable 
c elatl. of a p;iiod during which hostility 
turned to re laiicc and Hoadimi was 
made to fookBi borough ly reactionary. 

MS pagn. including H /j tnitagrupfo-, 

J amps, j plum, win 7135 IM J 9 
JWx art 


Sii. -II Miudtl lv sit if it ihv lus. oiu 
J 'wh i:tinli\lt ic.\i\ irKule iis lurgct the 
gens- runs anil hnnouiahle -In nil taken In 
(he iivctu liellltiili! majority nf American 
piihlislieit dm reprint, nf Hritisli Imoks 
printed he I me W) and mu pniicclcd 
h) American copyright. 

There arc til mi sands of such hunks 
winch under American law are in the 
public (I > ) i n.i i ii in ihe United Slates. 
-Vine i ican puhlixhci-i could Freely pub- 
lish ieprim edition, nl rhese honks 
■"id sell l tic m profitably in the 
United Stales without paying a 
penny in lees or ruyullicx to Eng- 
lish atiihors nr English publishers. 
Hid fur mure than a generation 
tiny hrsl-hand knowledge of this 
goc. hack to |tJ2j they have chosen 
inn lo do this. They have chosen to 
nay (lie suine fees and roy allies us would 
be asked il the honks were legal 1 1 pro- 
tected. 

The tinnuiir.ihle roll of American pub- 
fishers who have done Ibis includes (lie 
piuneetb in scholarly reprints. Peter 
Smith and Hayward C'irkcr ot Dover 
Puhiicu lions ; ii include.-: such old-estab- 
lished llrius as Doiihleduy and Harper 
mid Row; firms lik L - Kraus. Barnes and 
Noble. Hj Tiler, and Johnson; a dozen 
American university presses; and the 
group of specialist reprint publishers 
such as Aivfion. Octagon. Russell and 
Ktissell, and the latest, and outstand- 
ingly successful, (ireenwood Press. 

There i> lt sm.iir Irinye of “fly-by- ' 
night " operators ready 10 snap up trifles 1 
and to turn .> fust hack. Such firms do I 
n*u last lung, and their output iimsl * 
come to less than I per cent of Ameri- * 
c:iu reprint publishing. fi would he a t 
miy II they Cast a shadow on a record of 1 
ii Inch any industry could he proud, or if 11 
t he in an i issue were obscured by mis- 1? 
understanding or ignorance of the facts 
RONALD MANSBR1DGE. 
C-ambndge University Press, 32 East 
57th Street. New York. NY. 10022, -i 


lain book. An ciitKisin call be exeni- 
ci.d uigli bin dccelllh academic, oi il 
can he I lie nUk-veil! speelaclo ot elderly 
persons s.iliv.iling over a kind oi imivcr- 
s.il Sdiln-hy's ; J,)h„ llergcr practically 
i alone has made it m English a lile-aivirig 
e and hniiullh serious subject ; ihis huok 
i is ihv cleared and must poiverhil slate- 
j mem by uni l iiglisli writer ol the rcla- 
s lions hL-iweeii art, advjnced hiiinnn 
I sueieti. and .ieiu:il revolutionary 
changes hi society. (Tlie ail vn utilise of 
, [he Russian evainple is ,.f couise that 
n is uetiMf.l 

Hut u-liai drives me principally to dif- 
lor from ymir reviewer is the opinion, 
based largely like his own on photo- 
graphs. that Ernst Nei/acstny really is a 
sculptor of the most powerful talent nnd 
of extraordinary achievement.' I do not 
personally believe dial he is the "grea- 
test ’* sculptor now living, but he is a 
formidable artist and ought not to be 
dismissed, considering him on the evid- 
ence of these photographs. It is hard to 
put [he apperception of sculpture into 
words, but I do not feel bound to try 
und do Ml. since that is just w-htil John 
Merger dues so amazingly well. 

^ . , PrrtR I.I-VI. 

Campion Hall. Oxford. 

Celine and 
Denmark 

Sir.-Folkmmg my letter on this sub- 
ect winch you published on May I. I I 
nave now learnt from a trustworthy ■ 
source ilia i Ctflmc w-.s, in fact, demined ' 
by the Danish authorities when | )c cn- I 
itrcd Denmark on the surrender of the I 
German Army, in May. |<M5. He was ' 

lime ; ! rrCMl bm on, y far a short • 

f ..mi ui ‘Vi" y no ‘ vc:irs - ->nd most. 1 

„ nii 2* u csl ‘ ,f ‘i 1 ? timc 'toyed ;| 


w.i - ' nc vc. hcliue publislivd in |.nj». 
fish "■ but would point out that there 
is some doubt whet lie i Piufessui Wi||\ 
version call he regarded as serious 
translation In (lie pie face lo the li.uks- 
I'lhon ins! published by I awrence aini 
Wisharl. PiiifesMU I liumsuu said ■ 
apart tlolil the glnssly inaccurate 
rendering by I rede lie Will I//,. 

/ nvfiv H i‘l i In- t/rp.xe, t iniwr 
sily ot Nchi.iska, |«Jh.|'|. this is ihv 
lirst li.inslatioii u! the u|i«dv pm-in 
Id be published m the 1 iii'.hsh Ian 
gnage. 

In a long and .l.-lailed i.-view of |»i„ 
lessor Wills vci sion in Un f.'i.vA 
fhllltt/in Un;»U i , | VulolIK' 
\ii. No. 2i Mi. t uslas M. Pioussis wmle 
as follows - 

llu- Ira list ,i t inn ■ >| (ids woiL into | : nn 
llsll Jone ago a 111 , 1 ,‘iiuni t/r\idfi,i 
Him w-uiijd have been a majoi evem 
lor Ihe I uglisli-vpr. iking loveis ot 
modem lireek liieiaime. t'nioium., 
ttly. the iraiislatiun ot Piolessui Will 
is a philuh.gkal and poetical cnnic. a 
real disiistei loi I'alaiiius and modern 
Greek literature. The translator dis- 
pels ignorance „f the elements «,f 
Greek, ol conunoii Cinvk words ot 
basic grammatical and >s n tactical 
Phenomena ol Mk- modern lireek |an- 
guage, and ignonmcc o| lireek life 
histors and tradilion.s. Ihe result is 
a mistranslation from euver to euscr 
complete misiinderslunding of the' 
meaning ol the poem in its parts ami 
as a Whole, amiihihiimu nl its artis- 
I'C values, and llu- weniual stiiliilK'.i- 
Mnn ol Palamas's msisierpiece. 
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At l ION, I lie t.uiveiviiv of Tcxak 

i 7r/l'* A»wiri, 


Arnold Bennett 
museum 


arkS“ SW hrown . P J, ^ r l«wwl n2of m Bnl ? sh Mu «n> Depart- 5 l l l “ r, J pniuted mu (N, vein bet 

Id (Si f ,S. ! act : cuimms- Bennett ”, M { ManiKcnpi, cannot give me a 2 '> ,h - l « ■‘Wittier “ 

a nic er ^id 11 L'n S l vn ? b , nlizc ? ‘ h c hnvi vwv‘3l! , < lind J , ol V 1 Murray, who »! ,d l| utl si intend not lulu. 

' „ 141,41 Perhaps the fate, ot the v ory,k , n d|y Searched their archives kneciileiit Whittier hm ia(li.-i u.-oju.- 

nb0Ve n 7 li » hI ^ ^ Die nut miser i pi. m U, e lwiu-H 

ithetic r csiL I , flcs ,0 . a *>*«»' sire £ "StsS* from Hie Icttem Library, snppurts Mr. Bishop, it may 

*59! "£ Sff SSJW. L“. «K Sii. «|4 


-m? ir u/ an attic room at 

Watcrliw* Road, Cobridge. .Slokc- 

j! cs | a hra ™ paper jiarccl 
Tnn «■ lat T curtains— Bennett ". 
and this desolate hi in rile svmholUcs the 

A h rnnM ,? n ^ PL ‘ rha P s lh « f«tC, Ol' the 

^ ni lk U l 'j ,l,scimi 1,1 Ihe above 
acklress, in that it testifies to a sym- 

PJthedc desire to preserve certain e Heels 

Arfl ° ld Sic 

or th I i r **]f SS ,n f^ c renfizafion 

Vhl it ? , w £ ,ch ret l l "«5s comment. 

■ Arnold Ih-unclt Museum, us it 
S now const 1 1 wed, tails somewhere 

If rUSJi 1 '* , \f? l l cc . ,cd Rtlsf * i » Museum 
at Corns to n which is entered Hy wuv of 

« voin-nperaied nirnslile. huU the highly 

Jf Hawoih Bl 7‘u P:,rs “ n «^ Museum 
SL.r?«f ?ki h ’ and n#ws lhfl l Ihe cla- 
l^.njuscum is imminent must be 
receivetl vvirh a lively apprehension by 

fDi™1he Wh o° i,! in ,be |easi c °n«frned 
ance 1 of Pre ^7 a,,< ; n and 

SiEp,^ pm™ S i 

□lotimg-p.id and button-hooks- hk 

fSS 

are disposed ubnut the Waterloo Road 
cab?c ^rdcr. *° niclhin 8 ^ than fmpec- 

D Jr r tb £ se a,i W*M to be preserved 
and d they are worth preserving, it Is to 
be hoped ihnt ih e . proposal oflhe Ci? 
of Stoke-on-Trent i 0 add an Arno d 


r5 ,ne ai J Lieutenant Sniidt 
Denmark s,,-. v..nr ,vik-«vi p ;i i,Movxkx\ 

my ,o„ cr on 

linvL now learnt from a trustworthy -Shmidt I :ix '■leader •<( die minim on* ih . 

bv'lhe NK i' 1 ^ - n ‘L'luincd baltlexhip l , uh-mknt " Tli.il ewnl took 

| when lie cu- “I <Ml*^i in lim c . r *>HA « | K -ro is 

Gemini ‘ ,n i5 tf Sl,rren,ltfr «f Hie * ■ P- Sdiniidl elite. ol |„st..,x at Scvav 
L-nu.,' 1, t Uiy ' |,M5 - was lopni in Novemlv, of dial u-ai ■ s k . - 
JS bl11 <* n, y far a short Her ot the .m.t.m 

if Util ill 'Vi, ' n ? 'r 1 '*? ■ e: . ,rs - -'ntl niost. fWWw. TIk cimfusion nu\ have 
Hi Dem '„fk he ,» r ( h? ’""f' ,1<? Stay f (l \ ,IK ' " l llu ' "flosC 

guests of Ihe l»r. Th xrl i . si ^ ll,c tTLWs f,,|l, V l « l ,h ‘' »«ul »l Hie thhnkoi 
y ot ilk late ThorvaJd Milkelscn. n, cii was flic fomur f',n, ndtn now re- 
nt. . „ ALEC RANDAL! named Punicichmm 
'» Master Close, Oxlcd, Surrey. BRIAN PI A KI T. 

i 4 r .Vh-Wu B*'.ul. New EG ruel. Hen 

Byron and Brooke 

Hallelujah 

n M ,ll IS r °P!* mu nil- ...Nr- Moiintu.y -ScarlHauitgli. in 

BiiSle aS ife' ^ t 1 Ir ? vi,,e ' ’ urd .'“I '* 1 ^ ' f amily. 

thS’iill h . E S rmn l,aJ . ,n l,is wire ^‘“nfa'futhci s library and examines 
find nnv U S. nn| hw « Me to a ‘L'cnbe.l in [| lt J)r imed texts 

script V TIie% 1,1 llle n,:i1111 ' ' Halleluiah ”. Mi. Mm 

mciil of M mils-rinio M,lSK,im . Depart- , l . l “ r | l .Pointed mu (Novembei 

lead ininHi t? p ? plvc m * ! 11 T,l\ u a . r W / ,K ‘ r h ‘* a misprint 


Brooke which B^mn had 7n hS « J 

al hat lime. I have nm 


x wi,,i l \zgm 

|N "Cl whul he Saw- P A* Hr 
have 

f ssm* 

Hilo Gutireit 

i '-ti’irt:-' 

; XXTut™* -f 

when he killed hunself j n 
. 1 ix that CiiitrreundftudKBu 
denial I v while swimming hS 

oilki.,1 recognition far hi, R «T 

' i-'.uw There seem to be mm 

d iir w vci . f,,r ihc 

avvideni.* 1 ' ‘ ' U ' Unylhin * >*? 

... .. Hans landeivv 

H..l/cile 4. IIQO Vienna. 

“An Introduct 
to Poetry 

Sir. Gn reading Mr. Bute W 

letter i.Apul H)t, | checked 

American pnNidters of^nfc. 

/*• t'ivnv. Apparently Lojii, 
milled the Stule UniversilyofNt*. 
•d Stony Brook from the Oiiiirr 
l afifornia. Berkeley, in Sepitmlv. 
bx winch lime the lillc-pag bj 
primed willi tile preview jpf; 

" will up-date Dr. Simpsons 
null .It liu- lirsl lepfint. 

r. M. FARUDI 
M.iciiulliin A Co. I.(d. Litdt 
Si i eel. I midon, W.C.2. 

The cooling of 
admiration 

Sir. -Your reviewer has I fJ 
made a slip in his review of ft* 
June (March ftJ. In hii Sis A 
giapli. he writes; 

Veals menlioneda poem 
“ t hear an nmiy charging 
land by n young Irishnuni 
lames loycc. It i* dear noi 
Yen K liked llic |Nicm partly h > 
it u-v.nibled his own "1 bW; 
Shadowy Waters". . 

Suiely yoni reviewer meant low 
>'e:its‘s uiK'iiing line of " fic 
Ik-lmcd He -\t Peace “. from lit*' 
■I niinit! The Jlii'ih (IKWt: 

1 tieai the Shadowy Horses, tlw 
lung maDfs hw 
EDWARD HNGEUBJ 
Dcpartnicnt of Conpartfiwi* 
line, Him tide is University. 
Massaeluiseils. U.S.A. 
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to see in the abstract 


u ~ , J, , looked Strangely dated despite the point of her survey, hut die doesn't of a Mutnli i.m di-mes fuun the fact 

rti V aCHTOVA . prana daring of Ihe step he had taken. To- stick to his distinctions too rigidly and Dial certain spiritual and intellectual 

Auction by J. r. nou . day. after the Art Nouveau revival, she brings to her task a mind more concepts liaxc found ihcir simplest 

plated by ZdeneK ■ his art looks all of a sudden more disciplined than Kupka\ own. Her and must concise expression in 

CoMurand 353 MOuikiho -acceptable, hut he remains a historic- judgments are a s clear and dispas- abstract pictorial form a list taction 

fi- SJJpP- iBiimci* ;| |ly displaced figure: he belonged donate as hei eye. It is only becomes its own subject. Kandinsky's 

starting-point wj.s m many ways 


i d'Aiiioinne of 1912 the 


only peripherally to contemporary 
movements, and an appreciation of 
him now' is based mi the rediscovery 


twentieth-century 


Lisztiana 


ZsitiMOND Las/.i.o ; Franz Uszt. 
Edited by H61ii Mutekrt. 247pp. 
Barrie nnd Hock I Iff. £2 2s. 

I his handsome volume contains 
several hundred pictures, of which 


an appreciation of art that at times scents a little much closer to Kupku'x. but he con- some seventy arc poi traits of lis/I 

on ihe rediscovery odd- -it is at once schematic cent rated on the auras and proper- in various media, illustrating many 


Fr uitiAck Kupka was of a style which governed his dcvcl- and slightly nebulous. In his intro- ties of the various protagonists in his aspects of his eventful life, and at 

■ ivvo paintings. One opmonl hut to which he contributed duction J. P. Htxlin tells us that Dr. elaborate icon o graphic complexes its price it is an extraordinary bar- 

smc'ivh-il messy com- little. Vaehiova's researches were com- until he had wrought for each a sym- gain, to mention its nuts! obxuuis 

omzrimnoscd. semi- "He seemed to he nerpeluallv P>lcd long before the book was pub- hoi ic colour and shape that replaced value first. It was .primed by the 


by , vv0 pinlings. One npmcnl inn to winch he contributed 

./somewhat messy com- little. , , 

I 0 f superimposed, semi- "He seemed to he perpetually P^Jcd long [before the hook wax pub- h 
r,m planes, organized catching up with something instead Bsjied in Prague m l%7, and that it 
3i„J rhythms and ,,f defining it “. writes Dr. Vachtova shi * n * n or;,u, ‘ m ' ri, ’ n " 1 nvtx ,n m,ru '- 


C'orvina Press of Budapest and is 


3 


j 'Amorpha, Chroma tiq lies in her new mid scholarly study Frank 
' ‘and n trained eye might Kunhn, and it is true that his art 


and a trained eye might 
ad that it bore some resem- 


Kupkii. and it is true that his art 
seems to lack any hard core on to 


j she ran grave personal risks in pursu- Despite the intellectual and philo- published here in cooperation with 
{ ing her subject during the Stalinist sophieal underpinnings on which C'orvina. Il s text has been translated 

t era when the Czechs were forced to Kupka based his aesthetic, in the last 5nlo English by Barn a ILdogn and 

, accept the official line of socialist analysis he remained more interested made idiomatic by Miss Cynthia 

i-a^licni in irl TkL ...v.illnl. fur ihz in (*\nWim> n "iXXtllil'" in Jullv. who has already well 


Kit confirms the fact that he Horn within. I He only group wtin £ * » “ ■- “ H nT ! . . Je ision ^legory was : ,hoiii. The stages by 

Shcinusly and deliberately which he associated lnmsclf .n Pam which he reached his firsi abstractions 

fe-unj all representational c|c- xvas the Sutton d Or (he was a neigh- - V, when hew. are 0 f historical in.ercst. and the 

| in his work, and it scorns hour of Jacques Villon s at Pulcaux), discussion of the inter nal slyiisl'c do mn&t themselves at their best eon- 
Ete!" Fugue for Two Colours" but the Cubist world was one to velopments within Kupka s .«'L oik- vcy a certain feeling of urgency and 


liha! “ Fugue for Two Colours " But me t uoist xvorid was one to rT Tu , Twin vcy a certain feel 

first totally abstract paint- which he was basically unsympnthc- has the sensation of look ing a jhinj excitement. This 
fit exhibited publicly in Paris, liv- His Slav romanticism, his tnysli- through ilhc wrong vnd of a ; ,n his output nf 

l-.ing the exhibition a couple cisin, his interesi in the occult, all the or. perhaps rather hat 1 ° r some of the later, i 

Ltniporary critics mentioned hieels of the more inslinelu:d side M a faniiliat scene severe paintings, 

jli in passing, but on the whole of his nature, which married so un- which alter our “J] 1930s onwards, h 

[novations scent to have left easily with his more iiilcllccliml pur- about the nature o impressive author 

jorde figures in the Paris an h«U of the developing sciences, iso- concepts and relationship w ch ws couU1 be M en a 
j, critics and painters alike un- luted him I runt ihe central stream of have conic to lake loo much for | iam jbook lolhe i 
Mill wasn't until Alfred Bair French ait and thought at the time, granted. Her terse generalizations 0 f abstract art. 
feted his Cubism and Ahslrin-i I -alcr. in 1*131. he wax asked to join are continually bringing one up short, q Uil ]jiy of frozen 
1 1936 that Kupkii’s role as a Abstraction Creation, and the group but on reflexion M is usually possible ^ ^ u j le mov ing. 


which he rcaehesl his nrsl abstractions vance whatsoever, 
are of historical iuieresl, and the The .story thus told is episodic but 
paintings themselves at their best eon- ,-einarkably full and adds up to 
vcy a certain feeling of urgency and ., vivi j portrait of one who was at 


es in the Paris art Mil of. the developing sciences, iso- concepts and relationships which we t . ould be seen us :.n academician's ‘ froni ,' he same ‘ Hungarian source in 

painters alike, un- Imed him Irom Ihe central stream of have conic , to lake hv niuch lor handbook to the processes and motifs , W4 It is an ahernativc way or 

il until Alfred Bui r H*:i»ch ait and thought at the tunc, granted. Her lust generalization 0 f abstract art. but they radiate a ... mu ,: c ..i bioEryixhy lo the 

bism and Abstmei l aU-T. in l‘)3l. he wax asked lo join are iconimuaMy bru|in« ^ quality of frozen grandeur that can 11S11 !,| u ,ife ;md works/ though of 


!lr abstractionist was fully aJ- modified his ideas somewhat, but he to sec exactly ivhal she means: Frank Kupka 

VW. and. though sii.ee' then rea'ly happy with these artists An ana|ysis of F /ll# . Tw „ Culm, is out ; Kupka ’s w 

iknbeen dutifully mentioned ° r Ibcv with him. In I J-4 he wiote. WO uij disclose tliat Kupka traiv.iormcd and the plates a 


Frank Kupka is attractively laid 


course the discussion of the music 


lhas been dutifully mentioned 
•iionnrics and compendium.-, on 
a art. it is only relatively 
Ijthai his painting has allrae- 
dtr attention. Ihc year after 
4 in 1957, the Musdc d'Art 


ls . atnuLiivi ciy .a iu c . llinot penetrate, very' deeply*, 
work ic prod ikes well | nsicad r evokes a whole period of 

n arr , u^ Eur„ P c»„ «u„ re . 


II1W 1I.IVI1VI: Mill 

KCpiion ol the •' subject M is not worth n,cn, ^ apilLt - 


whom Ihe scholarly exposition is pre- 


r «»ns for his original neglect Greece. 

D»k recent popularity can both ||j s criticism of the past could aptly 


inlu the pattern of in 
have come to see it- 


arc referred to ih the text there is ho 
i nd icii lion of the pages on which 


Faber & Faber 

Check li«t for May lHlh 

Scottish Nationalism 


■flCSl" Mr. Gifford wi h he 

folowmg queries: first whether it 
has eier been published, nnd secondlv 

\LTu h fr 

" U 1 15 fr V m Lor ‘l Oxford's lib- 

JiS-t^S havc or been 

■ overlooked, amongM the MSS of ihp 

. f* a r e an MIscollaSy. The wrifina h 

lowarus the close, h s vcrv 
and in the six-line stanza. It is n |; 

i.» r f i,;? bri d c u i5 pi i n r io n n 0 ; , K 

fiStest? bmil 11 10 Mr - Gif - 

wTw 22 ’ ' 8I2 ; Pn ’ ,h '™' !'■ 

In j™. 1813. Byron writes .gain- 
MS S I »a Lord Brmke'L 

■ ,? r n *! w hat docs Hcber say of 

he Kihri ,S ,", ,u H bc Richard Heber- 
me mhliophilej (page 220) 

lik^k nE °h y0ur readers suggest a 

REES. . 


reviewer writes:-^., 1 
1 should read " 

'• I regret the 


i. undoubtedly influenced bv » r Vachlovii's hook is not always her obvious dedication to her suh- viduul ihcmcx, it is very hard lo be 
f .and in his early year's easv m read, nor is it a totally success- jeel she is forced lo deny it, this is iOirc one has always trucked down 
” ns he gained recognition fulone. hut there is much to be learnt precisely what Kupka Tailed to do. the right work, even after leafing 
Jflusiraior in what hud by now from it. One has only to leaf through After a visit t.» the l ouvre he once ihrough the plates and turning lo the 
virtually an imcrnaiion.il the arrangement of the plate* lo see remarked that the old masters, catalogue. There is no index. The 
K;#yte. In his first rhythmic how deeply she i.s steeped in Kupka's bound by the conventions attached translations of the opening and clos- 
rtloauhe decorative Ail Nnu- work: lime sifter lime she makes to the themes of. Ihcir limes, came ing chapters (the most factual) [low 
liabewiiA ...... ..1 ■ .. 1 i- ,.a,;s,k nm iron rhf>ii- mvn nnlv in the hack- nnvilv hut th<> analvlic central sections 



ifcets of Donatello 


“ T he. Twelve Lays 
° the Gipsy ” 

SS n-M ROBERT RONSON f ^ r The TwehelJ^of Ihe 

R ^ d - * irk ^d. Gc&oSM 


SS O-M ROBERT RONSON n! ihaT l f ^ r The T ™b'e tJy? of 

■ j. • *A puW,sh *d in English V 

,“i Art and : . : 

; ReyoItitL 

^ snfi ; 


sI'js 


. A couratjeouc an.i-jk on jncJ^i-T.' society.' ., 

Reminiscerj! of Nabolcov - Sunday Telecff^P 11 . 
Agile yrith a snarling sense of fun 

! : —Suadijy Times 

■ Strangely hy pno lie -5i 1 im.iriy 
Another best seller- ;>u i... lay Minor / 

THE POISONED 

./.STREAM;.:::;;':; 

HARRAP S5s 


• - - r — MUM Ii -I 

°.f Jh? G’i/tty. '' 


e II mo tempo. 406pp. 
lS5 ! . IsHtuto NazJonale 
^ 7^ sul Rlnasclmento. 

^ centenary of the death of 
celebrated in 1966 not 
f*hibilion, which might have 
2? M ° u , r knowledge of aspects 
work, but by u con- 
rJ! h L {Wen fy-nine. scholars 
m scho| Hrs discussed facets 
finality. These lectures are 

Donatello e il s,w tempo. 

cjn'fi 16 ,hcm atW - ;<nd 

Jgmficanny, Io . Donate , Io 

tTtfl' - Vulu me is likely t« 

: h n mup * 1 Confusion to 
t S e I to ^peciHlUtx. rfi one 
/onatello's authorship of the • 

in ■ Washington is 
Professor Charles Sey. 
'.‘n another, ' by Dr. Ursula 
srajri n ,l ^ rne d down. Professor 
re »* r *fc Dona- 
145? In ?>iena in 1457 us 
ilfl thl 'y ated ' Finzo 

ink lecture, denies 

a '«ke S’- Mdigrit l isner 

% oHu^d ^^Tist froniHhe 
^ Hj aicllo\ P ° r j * a MandOria, 

'Wbe i a dnd Mr., Marvin 

^ to L d ° Bs not - be 

«(nt d j ; ■ * 11 )! under how many 
* be V gn ^ n ^ lhe Anuiy-A tyy 
* .tuj«r- ■/ ■nrpugh loose plan- 

5:w)mSS ;??"*■ : ,h£ 
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What is potentially one of Ihe 
most useful of the lectures, tluit by 
Professor Ugo Procacci on . the 
impact of economic and political 
events in Florence on Ihe activity 
of artists, is unfortunately printed 
incomplete. It docs, however, demon- 
strate that a frequently quoted docu- 
ment purporting to prove that Dona- 
tello rented u house and studio in 
Florence' shortly before his move to 
Padua dales frmn 1454 not 1443, and 
it contains a valuable analysis of 
the documentary references lo the 
partnership between Donatello and 
Michelozzo. By way of Dr. Luigi 
(jraxsi, on Vasari and Donatello, and 
Dr, Luisa Becherucci. on Donatello 
and painting. we / reach the firsb of 
the Indians if esstd by Dr. Manfred 
Wundram <»n the statues executed by 
Donatello and Nnnni di Banco for 
the buttresses of Florence Cathe- 
dral in 14«8-l«. Though argued with 
enthusiasm and. some ingenuity, the 
ease presented here* that the statue 
by Nanni di Banco is an anonymous 
figure in the Museo dell Opera del 
Duomo and that the statue by Dona- 
tello iv not, as is commonly sup- 
posed. the David but the Isaiah of 
Nunni di Banco in the cathedral, 
i«l unlikclv to command assent. 

There follows an able and con- 
vincing essay by Professor H. W. 
lanson on Donatello and the antique, 
in which a number of. classical 
-sources for motifs in Donatellos 
.. i.., I,. nnH I-Linjlusively 


identified. By contrast, Signor Bruno 
Bearzi’s random notes on the tech- 
nique of Donatello's bronze statues 
add little to the information that is 
already available. Dr. Margrit 
Lisner’s lecture on the wooden Cruci- 
fix in Santa Crucc is of interest for 
(he little-known material that Is 
brought into relation with the Cruci- 
fix rather than ns a contribution to 
the study of Donatello. Of an alto- 
gether different class is Professor 
Enzo Carli's lecture on Urbano da 
Cortona and Donatello at Siena, in 
xvhlch proof is adduced ’that the cir- 
cular relief by -Donatello over the 
Porta del Perdono of Siena Cathedral 
was designed for the entrance lo the 
Chapel of S.. Maria UelJe Grazie-In-. 
side the church and xvas set up in. its 
present site by Mazzuoli'in 1677. 
There. follow a careful and sophistic- 
ated lecture bv Professor Valentine 
Martinelli on 11 Non-finito di Ddna- 
tello". and tin article. in which, Pro- 
fessor Charles Seymour applies the 
system of proportion described, in 
• Aibcrli's treatise on sculpture lo 
Donatello's statues. Professor Otia- 
viiino Morisani adds a crumb of fact 
to the history of the Brancacci Monu- 
ment in Naples 

The most interesting. aspect of.Pro- 

fe«dr . Giuseppe Marehim m careful 
Study 'of the Sculptor Maso di Ba'rto- 
Jommeo is a suggestion, in the con- 
cluding footnote, that this arpxt was 
responsible for (he dcrifin of U?c 
Palaizo Quaralcxl. ■ Of gt eater 


moment is a clever attempt by Dr. 
Ursula Schlcgc] to ejarify the rela- 
tionship between the marble David 
in Washington and the small bronze 
of the same subject in Berlin, here 
explained as a cast from h model 
by Donatello used by Bernardo Ros- 
xellina when carving the marble 
statue. A generalized study pf the re- 
lations between Michelangelo and 
Donatello leads to another useful 
paper, by -Dr. Giulia BruncUi, on 
.Ihe.ehanQcs ih lunation of the statues 
' on the fa? tide of the Duomo and the 
Campanile. Dr. Maria Gruzia Cinrdi 
Duprtf proposes a wholly untenable 
attribution to Torrigiano of lhe puzz- 
ling bust of Nicenlb da Uzzano in the 
BKrgplio.- Of the ' remaining articled, 
the most brilliant is thnt .by Professor 
Chaslel on the references to D'onar 
tello ifl.lbe tie Scnlpinra of Pompo- 
nius GauricgSi. and the most surpris J 
ing is a plea From Dr. Michelangelo 
Muraro that a Council of Europe ex- 
hibition of Paduan Renaissance art 
should be held at Padua. V v . 

As we close the book, il ls difficult 
(o escape from ' the impression that 
its merits arc outweighed by Us 
'defects. The disadvantage of re- 
printing contributions' to a sympo- 
sium is first that a number of Use 
contributions are unljkely to he.wbrlh 
reprinting, and secondly that those 
which contain valid aJid original Ideas 
are best elaborated in 1 full-scale 
articles. Donoicllo e_H\no tempo is 
..vulnerable on bhth counts. 


The Political System 
of the United States 

by John D. Lees 

Dutch Uncle 

by Simon Gray 

The full text of IiIh play. 


Poetry: 

Introduction 1 

Au anthology of poems hy John Cotton, 
John Daniel, Douglas Dunn, Elnipe 
Feinstain, Ian Hamilton. David Haraent, 
Jeremy Hooker, V. 0. Harwell and ■ 
Bartholomew Quinn. 20/- 


Termush 

by Sven Iiolm 

Science fiction, Tranxlateil from the 
Danish by Sylvia Clayton. 21/- 

Best Country Stories 

edited by Ruth’ Tom d 1 in 26/- 

Tropical Agriculture 

The development of production 
by Gordon Wrigley 
With 84 plates, 62 diagrams and 
68 tables. *6/- 

Goodbye, Dove Square 

by Janet hicNeill 

A novel for children. With drawings by 
MaryBusson. • 23/- 

TheMercyMsn 

by Alan E. Noutse 

Science fletian for children. 16/ 
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Jlltt.iJ 

u lm.fi 


. Ki» him' 

■•I iliai 

V' L' v'.l 

A l the 


s Micccv. u;is 

limilcd kind 

II ;t .»«i f V.T 

hey inning of 


lii‘. wreci In 1 v.’.is pi.ii'icil by 
tli viiiiyui -lu’il viniws. .uid exon ai 
Ihc iriid, u lien Ins in. i torisil wax fired 
w i 1 1 ' “'ci-u.e. Ins compeer. admired 
the 'kill rtiili \iludi Ik’ shaped ii. 

Ili'i first poems wcii- published by 
Nu\ illcUi.ij l»i woke in 7 he Win ,1 , mil 
the Hum fit her, appeared in New 
WririHu and f he Poetry Review. His 
vcisfr. rather '[ill and intellectual. vvaa 
colluded into a small volume in 1946, 
bill he did nol gain much attention 
until lie published. uiilfin months of 
each Dlhci. a nutivelle and a book of 
fiction ali/ed memoirs called The 
MUitan Or, hut < 10 IX). This was 
ihc time when the prose 
writers who had been hum pe red 
by war were publi shiny their first 
postwar work. Most were no 
Innyei young (Jocelyn himself was 
borti in I9QK) and. mixing in with the 
newcomers of i| tc 1940s. they hud to 
find their feet in the confusing civi- 
lian scene. Jocelyn was acclaimed by 
Desmond MacCurlhy and Lord 
David Cecil. The brilliance of this 
beginning seemed confirmed by his 
next two books (both 1950); then 
ciime an interval of three years, a 
breathing space that should have 
marked a major development. The 
lour books, shared among three 
different publishers, that came out 
between 1950 and f 961 show little 
or no development. As usually hap- 
pens in middle age reality took over 
from fantasy; but (he pellucid prose 
became weighty: .statements made 
• with poetic brevity j n the early books 
were restated ponderously and at 
much greater length. 

Some time in the early 1950s Joce- 
lyn wrote to, me, inlioducing himself 
nnd suggesting that we umip books. 

He sent me a reprint of The Military 
Orchid and asked for an early novel 
of mine culled School for Love. This 
book-swopping went on for the rest 
or his writing life and he was as 
strict about it as a boy with a stamp 
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I beard no more of him until he 
sent me The Passing of a Hero. 

The beginning of The Scapegoat, I 
found, was very like the beginning 
of School for Love and I wondered 
iF it was this that hud prompted him 
to write to me. Both novels begin 


iilbum. Having little to swop then, I with ■ young, recently orphaned boy 
never received the last two volumes reaching un unfamiliar environment : 
of l he Military Orchid trilogy and J - lcr l * lat there is 


have only recently been able to find 
his nouvclle The Scapegoat. 

Soon after Ihc first swop he wrote 
that he was coming to London and 
would be visiting a composer whose 
studio was just behind our garden 
wall. He said he would call on mo. 
At that time, before the rich started 
their takeover bids. St. John’s Wood 
had a dilapidated beauty and artist* 
could afford to live there. \Vo 
rented an elegant, haunted villa 
that had been shaken by ai 
land-mine nnd never recovered/ 
Jocelyn was surprised by the 
size of our garden and by some 
ol the things a prewar garden-loving 
tenant had .planted there. 

The composer, with, his guest out 
of the way, had returned lo his 


- no resemblance. 
P uncan , the boy of The Scapegoat, 
is a projection of Jocelyn himself, an 
artist ullage, and his relationship with 
nts uncle may be viewed symboli- 
cally ; an aspect of the old love-hale 
relationship between mind mid mat- 
ter, A poem with the snnic name 
•?* V 1 * nouvclle .slated the theme in 
1946: 



name was like a disl.ini bugfe-cnli. 
Infilling and rather sail, a cor an 
f oti d dit hois". That distant bugle- 
call, that romantic summons to the 
hsis. the ideas (bat " had somehow 
become incarnated in Orchis Mili- 
[nris ”, all these haunt Jocelyn V, early 
books but fade as the challenge fades 
and (lie enemy is reduced lo impo- 
tence. 

Creation 


grave. 

For Jocelyn, one suspects 
bad its being among (lie 
diers rather than the fles 
soldiers that came down from S, 
clilfe C amp ; and there ii 
poetry than pack-drill in: 

I hc bugles, in those days, hi 
stretch of coast perpetually . 1 
dies drifting faintly seantt] 
tliongli answering the far, « 
booming of the foghorns *® 1 
misty distances beyond Dungew*a 


i it id-lies If" 
tlj than l“ the 


The fireworks hoarded f m ... 

i£7 

In the August night 


ihc nbjec- 
imrcliablc 


three 


Hero, that ap- 
pears later, deals with 
dilforciil way. 


character 


sot. The author also ™Ui^,. hand sonic, go. hI at games. 
,!!?.k cn, .®"» b ™ SiSBBfc with , physical cxplo- 
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J. The novel begins. 


wnttsfy Ljdfj'nc;, speech bv the Head, 
instead ^iccumbs^T 01 * the misfor tune to disgrace 

dysentery ^ 6 i ^ 9™™? « ! ht ! 

J fcdun courtier who broke wind 

lit The Goose Cathti1ri!tii\ 5 bowing before his queen and 
star is an ignis fatum whkh.ltt J bimsclf in shame. Front this 
of a better name, (he aAu wi J. Wb out of love with his 
Reality, Tn fact, in this boil ' rc.st _ol the book is a 
is no quest. Its heart and tw ,J disillusionment. Denzil, 
hunt and the quarry is aoctoc IW ambitions, plagiarizes a 
did Male: Bert, ex-privjti, Ltory. publishes under his own 
protdgd, when the story be M t 1 novel wrillcn b 7 someone 
old pouf called Pussy Wife ^ wilh :1 sell -writ ten 
Bert, with pleasing persoN>i ^ripi rejected everywhere. A 
the torso of a boxer, befti blJap, J suggests that the ex 
sort or pet, a projection of-?i ! athletic and virile 

Jocelyn’s Wild Soldiers tot j >1 Influence of St. Ethel belt’s, has 
childhood fancy, nested bered t queer all the time. It seems 
Sand Mate cliffs. UnforMfil HWktiiicni these days but it is 
attracts Pussy’s rich, eldnfjt W. for reasons we will not dis- 
innrrics her and inherits htrk i lofirfyn presems as a final 
Last seen, he is fat, bald, pretna Mon whenever he demolishes 
aged and trolling douUt ^ifhcro. 

e ^passing ” of Dl’II/H is oon- 
I through meetings, rcminisccn- 
jed recalled events. U is a simple 
pclional method, made more 


simple by th-. eon mien l> ivitnilled in 
a lirsi-person novel, .rnd suited the 
author so well that it beeame his for- 
mula. Having adopted it. ho devel- 
oped no furlhet. 

Dcu/il done Tor. Jocelvn went to 
work on another athlete eaflcd. like 
the murderous uncle of Ihc V.//n- 
gom, (i era Id. I.'s friend says; 

"... I iln Sit Isle ili.it Miri >»f .it hide ~ 
so resit ul duil'l you iliink And fl*s 
odd and pleasing dial his name should 
he (Jerald". 

'• Why odd or pleasing 7 " I in- 
quired with bewilderment. 

"Oh, haven’t _ you noticed ? In 
novels, people like dial arc u/ii’uv.s 
called Cierald. There's one in I:. M. 
I’orslor, and another in Lawrence- -you 
know, the mail in Jl 'omen in l.ovc-- 
and I once read a novel by Gilhert 
l-rankan, when I was at sell 00 1 , culled 
Gerald Cranston's htdv ; lhe hero was 
just llie same type, lerrifieally hearty 
and military, with a iimusiaeli?." 

Gerald Brock hurst, the longest of 
the four portraits in Private l-’/Vu- 
(1954), is a medico and horseman, 
a nicer fellow' than Denzil but 
doomed lo an even more dismal end. 
Though apparently so normal and 
manly, he turns out to be what he 
himself would call a ” bloody nancy 
boy ”. He marries in order lo share 
his wife’s lover, becomes an alcoho- 
lic and. while in the army, is caught 
in a homosexual act and, about to be 
court -martial led, blows his brains 
out. 

The others in this volume are Miss 
Winipolc, Alison Vyse and Kurt 
Sc h lege I . Miss Wiinpoic, an eccen- 
tric of the school of Miss Trumped, 
is a delightful character who attends 
the local meet in the smartest of 
habits, riding not a horse but a decre- 
pit green bicycle. Alison Vyse, a 
heroine of the trilogy, proves on 
closer acquaintance to be a female 
edition of the fascist males whom 
Jocelyn loved and haled. In contrast 


I he ic i. Km 1 Sclilcgel. .111 mdeih. 
with whom he worked when in ihc 
R. S.M.k . Kurt, wlhi appear-, in 
“I her book v is " the figure of an mil- 
cast. 1 out less and without hope, heal- 
ing about with him always, like .1 
hidden in mom. his heritage of per- 
secution and disnslcj ". IZneased in 
emotion he is never quite im) ;md 
his portrait is the least mcinniahle 
ol the four. 

Before finally extirpating the scip- 
ent Male, Jocelyn returned to hi> 
memoirs mid wrote The Dog ,11 t/uni* 
bercrown. [his book was induced 
by a visit to Sicily mid ihc fields of 
l-nna. one of those places, like Flam- 
bercrown, that lay "beyond the 
hillis ”. remote and unapproachable. 

I saw him just before he set out on 
this journey by air. and us we were 
both equally scared of flying, the 
meeting was overhung with funeury 
gloom. 

The Dog is a long rag-bag of a 
book, eked out with bits of literary 
criticism, accounts of childhood read- 
ing and reviewing of memories that 
had gleamed on the page in early 
books when his esprit and inventive- 
ness were at their height. There arc 
brilliant passages but much of Ihc 
reiterated material is as cold and 
viscid ns yesterday’s slew. As usual 
there is a Quest and the quest is 
Clambercrown. the site of the army 
camp In Image of a Drawn Sward, 
■■ a country of the mind, remote and 
seldom visited, haunted by the rumour 
of thunder mid the crying of distant 
horns”. Jocelyn describes a long 
walk that brought him to the 
disused public house The Dog and 


•I nd ihioe women •iiiisitk- ;i cminliy 
collage. 1 his greyish, otd-f.i .liimied 
photograph h 1 epi udilCed ill 7 he 
Dog ,md I find iluu the youth is 
Jocelyn himself, aged .ihiou fouiuvn. 
with his mother, nurec •nul Alice 1 he 
maid. He was -.1 ill living at Ivy ( til- 
lage with nurse and mothci when I 
lirsi met him. 1 think ii w.i-, there 
thai Ik- died, unexpectedly, in his 
sleep. Another photograph .shows 
the infant Jocelyn in a perambulator 
with Nimiic. like a guardian sheep- 
dog. at his side. The frontispiece is 
the author as J knew him. The 
eyes nf man and babe are identical 
as ihcy stare out at ihc reader with 
their expression of startled inquiry. 
Ninnic’.s eyes, also round and dink, 
convey distraught resignation and the 
child looks ihc shrewder of the two. 

About the lime of ihc publication 
of Ow re'll tiamd Weapons (1961 >. 
Jocelyn loltl me lhai he and livelyn 
Waugh had chosen lhc same lille but, 
as Jocelyn was lirsi in the field , 
Waugh had had lo make do with 
Unconditional Surrender. Jocelyn,. I 
could see. fell sonic satisfaction in 
this small triumph though, in fuel, 
neither lille bore much relation lo 
either book. 

The athlete of Conventional 
Weapons is called, not Gerald, but 
Geoffrey. There arc other innova- 
tions. The struggle has so far 
resolved itself that J. feels no pre- 
liminary adoration of Geoffrey and 
no disillusionment. Having disliked 
him from the first. J. .savages him 
simply for the exercise. At ihc same 
lime, the narrator shares the position 
of artist-victim with another charnc- 


1*111 aged 
" 1 Jn v . 1 
Ik- 1 11 rn - 
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by .11 iv tine win' ini-ahi be 
l lho-.c". Seedier 1 *1 -..iy. 
■ >lt lo lie *' Fine i»l 1 h»‘-.c " 
A mean ehe.il :nni .1 crook. 


the disappointment it roused ter: Geoffrey's weedy brother Nigel, 
in him. Disappointment is the key- who has artistic and musical inclma- 
nole of these last memories ; the key- lions. 1 ” Ft s a tunny thing but when 
note, perhaps, of Jocelyn’s last years. 1 play my own pieces. 1 always get a 
When l re-read The Dag, the illus- cock-stand.") The antagonists have 
tralions interested me more than the been brought down to earth and are 
text. Jocelyn used to send his friends depicted with ironical humour, 
a- picture pOslear<] showing a youth 


depL _ ... 

Geoffrey, a self-righteous brute, is 


aptists of the new theatre 


Here T stand, in die half light. >•'*“ muucnccs are 

M the paths crossing, by Ihc tomb It is easy to see wire an 

Of thc warrior* ; waiting for winter, guard critic (iko m* an Y , .‘ 

Wailing For tho signal hour, the sudden L ™ S^®!LSL l !?!£ arl ^ - culIi 

Lighting the woodland, f 

haired 

The doomed head wrapped 
Alert f~- 

Naked ^ mmm% 

Waiting for the lonely and nocturnal 


speculative chords that never 

reached resolution. . . Jocelyn yvas . 

sober and subdued. He \vas lean and strong-limbed and bearded " Death" 

IlimUormn mllh ..k ... ii «. |Ua JlLUi!. 1 


,s tile artist’s response 

to challenge and fm Jocelyn the -ii w visionary 

challenge did nol conic until he went sll |di cr ini pervades Theh 

inVofi na I ive° T '*l i U ""* h H,l 7- UntwH Sword which ap 
S c ii, f iypi ' Mnsl,lv ! 1,1 195(1. Here the Kafka 

been liannJ wk f MWm ' lo hav * uve.-evident in The SW rjsg-f 
peen nappy. His home was gentle reillv taken over, und thcclsd 

tjoned in every blurb just (hen) but indulS'* !7Jhi| ,liS | '! ,lcrcsls Wl i rc a Jter, Reynard, mows,. gj 

the influences are much earlier remafned -II / t,vm ^ l, ‘ ,rs . c w ! u in a threatening arisjjjl 
11 « case to sco wire ’S for m s J .i ‘hnr t h r r r 0 V. hc .’ ilni,ly A bank clerk h*M} 

or most of her long life. He slid not eventful life with hU *af* 

n iwlif* "yj!? L h if. n . , l ll ^ ions ?! Reywrd finds fc «J*S 

not only m cswwt 

_ - .. arancc: “1 . . w reach’s r 

^doomed head wrapped in leaves; and Algernon Blackwood"' and^lhe earncs terVini^Xf 1 hI - ’ “ caW 8 , J <l f 1 [brnl, ^ h a distorting lenk®^ s hy Swiss 
Tt for loving or dying, standing ' solemnity of the wriiino Thmnft lerr l l , , of , ,he aggressively duced by some inferior esnB1 

kedm the autumn rain; published in th« L, J, hough njtisci.lme. lotemistic lifc of the bn>^ process." (His symp<(»»** S 

at. school; yei I secretly desired, 
above all things, to be like other 
jW* ■ Later, in adolescence, he 
reft the same inadequacy when lie 
encountered some young men at a 
Mentone hotel: 


R. Volbacii : Adolphe 
Prophet of the Modern 
n. 242pp. Middletown, 
Fcnt: Wesleyan Univer- 
ses. $12.50. 


Craig and Appia, in all but their 
vision, were complete opposite*.: 

Appia had little patience for techni- 
calities ; Craig so loved technical .ex- 

.he I vccuni which were and have re- pcrimcnl and constant revision of lus being provoked o suspicion or jea- 
ninincU unrivalled in .heir muii.iunal ' 


ciaii. Sir Hubert von Herkomer ul 
Bitshey. There he witnessed experi- 
menls in scenic and lighting effects 
far in advance of those achieved at 


disposed IP suspect and lo disparage 
imagined rivals. Tic recognized in 
Appin, As he had done in Martin 
Shuw, " u fine crcnture ". Far from 


he n.ujossly e-c.ip.^ .1 ems ivimn fm 
fr.util .old ha. in ’-d-c liuii-.cH to 
Malta, lie i% .1 typical man • i| the 
two-faced I hi r 1 ie-. - when the old 
mor.ifily \x.i% dying but h\pncii%y 
was .is iailip.im ax ever. Nigel with 
fils male lover sccru.s to he "ttiu of 
Those ". hut lie einK ujs man-fed in 
a good-n.it 11 red I esbian called 

Fiunkie. Tic also retires to Malta 
where, pa 1 a lysed by a war wound, he 
spcmU his dying months writing a 
piece of self-revelation that makes his 
name. Nigel dead. Geoffrey marries 
Frankie and exiled, drink -sodden, full 
of guilt about his homosexuality, 
idle, ruled by bis wife, unhappy, ill. 
he js so pathetic an object that . 1 . finds 
him “ almoM likeable " and feels " a 
sense of shifting frontiers, of fixed 
categories becoming merged into an 
amorphous dream-like unity”. 

With nothing left n> fear or envy, 
artist and athlete are. or should be, 
reconciled. Yet, it scents the squabble 
dragged on. Jocelyn wrote lo tell me 
he hud a novel in nianiis'Citpi fur 
which he could not find a publisher. 
A mutual friend, who had read it, 
described it as "the mixture as 
before”. In his last letter, Pueelyn 
feared that lie was, "written out" 
yet. a.s Comentifrnal Weapons had 
shown, bis technique, descriptive 
power* and ability to pin down 
character were as acute as ever, He 
needed only .1 new subject- 

As it was, lie was paused in limbo, 
feeling there was nothing left lo say. 
He had exhausted liiin.se If in battle 
wilh an imaginary enemy. He might, 
never find Clumbei crown, the hinter- 
land of maturity where ;fn artist must 
conquer his sensitivity or be con- 
quered by it. He hucl Iom touch with 

. . . those countries oPihe mind which.Iay 
now, remote and • unapproachable, 
beyond the Iron Curtain of puberty: 
countries to whieh, alas, no passport 
or visa could procure for me the light 
of entry, for 1 had long since forfeited 
my claim upon their hospitality. 

He had no new subject. . 

Coming at such a time, death, per- 
haps-, was kind to him, 


Li- I 1 , wriung. ItlOUEh 

"" lhor ' s midd ‘' ale. 


process. 

1 he novel 


5 JJ 5 * nchr lo representing in 
could ' be •i- r «£® M 3 cl ® r : of .a m » rt ben* on 


lyn and 1 wandered round in the 1 Til &V i '!- thp . is 'nnd?- I against (he murderous*" race of*at*b- 
spring sunshine, the air was full of 1 A lhc v,cl, m, Lifc-m-Dcatli: iheHoly | te s- This done, Jocelyn retired into 

' h ' 1 i°" 8 * r ? ss “ n ‘ l his memoi,, 

The second verse introduces " (he £ f ,: in hls PMilion of antagon- 
rong-limbed and heardeH r»i»o*h l5l « »» «it a need to explain 


Ihe novel Adolphe Appia. 

In progressive ,he . Modern Theatre, is 

territorial 


aimlessness is ensj^^jjiailaffy welcome' as iV'resolves" 


Archer, a wj 1 ™^*** for all, the biological 
imitates him j«o theatrical parturilion- 

tcrious army, Everjone b... . L . - - 


explain himself. were thick set, muscular. 


lumbering, with a narrow, weathered the. amorous athletic uncle, the kil- The (rilogy (The MUltarv Orchid slv ! ,y hca 

countryman’s Pace, tight mouth and lcr: Ihe Death-in-Life The poent ThtMtne of Serums and TheGo^ SL sma! ‘ - 

long, jutting nose. His eyes were. °P® n s the contest, a contest that was Cathedral) Is a fictinn B i"Ji *.,JuZ e SI!!!54_* r l? wa . n,rtJ ,l) cmulaic 


aggres- 


pured for the day 




strikingly dark and ^ 

helleborus that • / In The 

Perhaps it was a Hefhfarws°^ym- ’A- w ! c ! e » - Gerald -M a rch. "six 


dvely healthy, with pink, suubbsd faces 
moustaches . . . secretly 


Roy— tall. '***% 
“ a small bio™ f?I 


tivcAviih" V !fr; w l* , cl « hl 

the 1 beau m«' IwiiSc: Craig, Yet ihe latter 


penetrating and lyrical, and of all 


led . expression. He had little to say trodden the athlete into the mire, 

helleborus that . • Ti» tj»- cw,„ . t _ . . 

was massed With small green 

ptais! Whatever itllv f •sprpportion- TJ e three Volumes do nol offer a 

to Stop and stare, «nd he said i l w a s : L who ® d °P te Duncnn conventional journey f r o m birth to 

an unusual kind. I felt proud of it hnit/fii^ r °n him< . G ®™ ,d s sadistic ; Instead, like the waves of 

* — - - - PV - briitoJity, Duncans shivering herd- the iticont mg sea, they wash Over the 

UK; wnrsbin. hi< nla., sanw vr/inn.l k,,> 1 _ !.l . , ■ , , 

and sentenced 

.rrtijn J - -' -’'r~r 1 «»«■ mi - "«» uciure. me v,M / ac met in voutn: While awaiting » 



Later that evening we piei 
sober noi subdued. .Soon 


Ordnance Arms. Jwejyn was' neither-' pI t y handcuffs, his ^5 * ro v u ^ but each spreads a liltie . BMIIim 

y he be van in aregiven an fli! h °_ r _, lh . an lhe °ne before. The f h e only challenge he me! in vouth : While awaiting P‘ inisn[ ^ , ;iaft Qf7h«^ s . imuHa . neousa r 

ical 


met wilh sympathy and encourage- 
ment, The challenge of the Male, the 
desirable antagonist, was almost 
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a hltle in the sequels. To the la 

.? rchid (Ptete 26. in 
0rc buh of . Britain, bv 

Jocelyn .Brooke and Flavin n‘ n & 


tnow 


One spring l„ (he Perk, b* « ^ 


pver 


,in 8 a^P.Oftenance< of s u - * maexci ‘' 


n 1 < 1 »p!'- ~ 


and the evening 
arriving from .. 

HiBh-heelcJ. 


*$ain we arc indebted 
fr’ily Press in the United 
a missing link i 
«w*l drama. In E 
trailed 
wk 

* the Ezekiel of stagecraft 


r, inesuducn vated but not profound Z».M ^ i ,n d lhc fi ustni lions or Rcyna 

- a JJWWII fcy > rilual kHli’nt. Mnu. of h^rulii.fcKsJ eThcf " nr “' " 01 VEiItti®*' a5CTcSi 

“l- lerr ' n « d of Ihe aggressively ducedby some inferiorpi^Jbc^M nc & 8 n bas ielt f 
masculine, tolcimstic lire of the boys orocess." fHis sjmpiwps ^jJfclhechflrJrt, 

^ , fc sssr ] 

twelve -tone composing and; as Jqce-' ij 16 Journey over the waters and ■ f * ., as 8 beginning, a first blast 


d drama. In England wc strict Calvinists but, wilh an illogi- movcmcn j 0 f ihc cast as the whole heathen, 
d too long for a study of calily shured with many puritan Vic- of the stnge designer. Appia, 011 To w , lal -, 
of Adolphe Appia, who lorians, though ihcy ‘‘bhoned the , hc y olher hand, limited his responst- 0 f this obsess 
lie Ezekiel of stagecraft to theatre their library wtii well stocked ...... . t h c snaiin! surroundings i; 7 M i?Wa«T 


' extent were the visions 

, obsessed pair of prophets ren- 

„. t j'pnrftBMB Jnnu. bi lilies lo the spaliaj surroundings i| ZM i 7 Was it desirable for the health 
o' h H r»«h? k ih-n C IS?Mw d ooeni and dispositions within them of the 0 f. lhe : Hieatre that they should be ? 

| islSa Only V A p nlnvArc — ihcrc U ■ no evidence in «#' n.i. Annia flnatlu !ninr!ca'in(>i1 in 



and for 


1 ' 1C hen-Craig or the 


contrast to the thealrc of his imagi- 
nation: consequently, and . signifi- 
cantly, he had ears only for the music 
and averted his eyes from Ihe stilled 
traffic on the stage. 

In his youth, Appia, afliicted with 
a stammer, was withdrawn apd intro- 
spective, while Craig's speech was 


mass' effects 
dress. 

Both these pioneers blazing the 
trail towards a new theatre felt the 
bitterness of rejection ; Craig s sea- 
son in London and Appia’s produc- 
tion of Manfred in Paris brought 
neither acceptable commissions. 


mannikins to give scale to his compo- 
sitions, until the Humanities of the 
drama were interred beneath a colos- 
sal mausoleum of scenic effect ? Both 
tended to forget that the playhouse is 
an arena for the exercise -of human 
relationships;. -where the dynamism 
of the- player,' whether, in tragedy, 
comedy or fare?, has to break down 


ssssssas sssmsm 


necessary and 
e'nvi remittent . this 
. of aesthetic' values 
-sCbne for Hanilel, . 
i pet loci brie -4- brae 
and movements 
castaways on their 
.futililyi the pro-, 
c background foi*. 
even the graceful 

tells Reynard he Sg{!m%ents m light and formSiTJT s . tcw:ir J Lhamberlam tha ^on g j ^ rdt a p pro p t iated ideas he fan- theatrical standards are not vitiated 

Bt f Woyc AdninZ hT; ,i0n0 ,h . ,s ^ ,f ; 0 p,n, 0 D “«;l;, nf a ded from both of them, but invited by imellectual bigotfy. The greatest 
vou ar A W' a - wiir stimulated Appia s concept oi cieu. iron pu — - — * 


1 01 1 , 

■ ..Inf. • landscapeF; ir tt^® 


Lyceum.' 

a dileltanic vouth 


citeei, ms pmi „ jn . mj 4 the y did not reverence for their share m the. pro- 
he publitttfion in Ger- ^ .mutual ^dmiralibn., jeciion of a play rrfther l bun in the 

ia < Dn^ Mnuh and die “tyUiM . l»eir nraiw * ; vajn display of ifieir talents, to decor- 

wiih il^onsofbl? :ate; the Vge upon which, it- k per- 


DC \JU l , r- m • p * 

led only to the pu blic.il! on in uec- 
nwny of App 
‘ hisceniernmi 


SJbj effing .K , ' e,lan,c >«“» tns^eniernnig won iiwv ordinary- kindness and gcBerpsity of ate the s; a ge up,on wi> 

lh f M ? £' igns f< ? r ^pTaa a .im,oi The 5^0,6 ha?M ,; y w^ ijlamwif.;/. 1 : 

■' - l ! re t>oyai Ac. idem 1 - Ring- . •• v i ■ • • ."V. ... I 
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Nazis and Catholics 



BiiHNiiALtn S i amlav.sk t : Aktau 

ileu t seller Bisehdfe liber die Lage 
tier Kirche, I9JJ-194S. Volume 
1 : 1933-1934. 969pp. Mainz : 
Mnttiiias-Ciriinevviild. DM98 

Attf dan Wage zur gemeiusamen 
humunistischen Veraotwrortung. 
487pp. Fast Berlin : Union. 

I2M. 


their attempts in deal with the Nazi Stale in the German Democratic Kc- 
uiislaiiiihi. iL reinforces the cunclu- public, with the title Anf dan IV eye 


Rock sermons k dream of fair stereotypes 


sinus already outlined in F. Ludwig zur geineimiuiien hnnuinisiischen 
Volk':, study of the Bavarian cpisco- Feiwitworlimy. The documents, hew- 
pale limn 1930-3-1, and is useful for ever, present only one side of the 
its inclusion of the texts of the various ease, since the unnamed editors have 
episcopal conferences, as well as of omitted any pronouncements by 
the crucial meeting between the Church synods or similar bodies. The 
bishops and the Nazi representatives lirst section consists of appeals dur- 
on the eve of the so-called “Ktihm- ing the Nazi era from the exiled coni- 


Peter Glllinu nnd Hilda Ellis 
Davidson : The Chariot of the 
Sim. 200pp. Dent. £2 15s. 


The attacks by hiMorians. journalists 
and playwrights on the behaviour of 
the C at ho lie Church in Germany dur- 
ing the Nazi point! have led Ihe Ciith- 
olic Academy of Havaria to begin 
Ihe publication of a lengthy series 
of volumes under the title Akten 
den 1st her Hindi off fiber die Lnyedcr 
kirche. which should serve to clarify, 
though hardly to justify, the Catholic 
Church’s stand against Nazi persecu- 
tion. The documentary volumes are 
of the highest value in providing a 
full picture of the dilemmas in which 
the bishops found themselves. Des- 
pite the losses caused by Germany's 
defeat and partition Ihe editors arc 
skilfully amassing a vast collection of 
papers which will be an indispensable 
source for all historians of Ihe 
Church-Slate cun flic l of this period. 
No fewer than three large-scale edi- 
tions arc now appearing: Professor 
Albrecht is compiling the Vatican’s 
notes to the German Government; 

E. Deuerlcin is compiling the docu- 
ments on the Concordat; and Pro- 
fessor Stasrewski has now issued the 
first volume dealing with the remain- 
ing relations between the Church and 
the Nazi authorities. Since this 
massive volume covers only the 
first twenty months of the Nazi 
regime the whole enterprise will i 
be pf considerable duration. But it 1 
will provide the evidence to parallel 
that nlrendy published by the Evan- - 
gelieal churches, and will clearly I 
render out of date the abbreviated 
and often tendentious account of 
others. 

This first volume consists mainly ■ 
of exchanges between the bishops in P 


- - 1*15 I ■ I Will 1 ||V VVIIII 

putsch The dilemma of the bishops munist parly |u German churchmen 

Ol'ivill.r 1., Ilnl.l thn Mmi.- In lU In r, , — f VI.... 


striving to hnld the Nazis to the 
agreement of ihe Concordat and to 
reconcile their political loyalty to the 


to form a united front against Naz- 
ism. The remaining parts include the 
declarations by the pro-communist 


established slate with their defence groups after 1945 nnd by the East 
of Catholic truth is well brought out. German government after 1949 pro- 
By the end of 1934 the wishful think- fessing willingness to see the churches 
ing and illusions iibuut the “corner- revived on 11 disestablished basis, so 
vsiiiye " character of Nazi authorita- long as they committed themselves to 
nanism had largely been abandoned, the political, ends of the communist 
but the hope of reaching an accept- regime. 

able compromise still lingered on. T . ... , , n . . .. . 

The task ur«fiir:.iinir into The belief that Christians and 


The task of educating Catholics into belief that Christians and 

the duplicity of their rulers had hot MarxisLs should support each other’s 
yet been envisaged Id 11 lone embarked efforts in the realization of their cum- 
upon. The legalistic mentality of the mon humanist responsibilities is con- 
bi.shops. their ingrained authorita- stunt ly reiterated by the East German 

ri:‘niivm rmrl th/nr iinimlTin nNrt rr ... / . . 


nanism and their unwillingness to 
risk n head-on Knlttirknmpf with the 
Nazis ure at] amply documented in 
this first volume. The succeeding 


authorities. The churches’ reluctance 
to share this view is ascribed to their 
attachment to the alleged revanchist 


” ■ 4UWWVVIIIH, - o 

volumes will doubtless show even goals of militarist West German 
more clearly how unprepared these circles. If on the one hand the East 


men were to lead their church in any 
outright opposition to Nnzism and all 
its ways. 

An interesting publication has re- 
cently appeared in East Berlin, con- 
sisting of a collection of statements 
and speeches relating to Church and 


Germans have realized the futility of 
trying to stamp out the churches, it 
is hardly surprising, on the oilier, 
after the events of the 1930s, that the 
bishops have been more than cautious 
in reciprocating with similar gestures 
of accommodation. Once bitten, twice 
shy. 


e 

j Growing holier ? 


Pietro Scoppola : Crisl modernism 
e rinmvamento catlolfco in 
Italia. 408pp. Bologna : II 
Mulino. L. 4,000. 


Pietro Scoppola is “extraordinary" 
professor of the history of the 
Church at the University of Trento. 


potent ns some supposed. Though 
the life work of the learned Domini- 
can P4re Lagrange was so harmed, 
laymen were able to save something 
front the wreckage, and not for (he 
first time in ecclesiastical history. As 
regards the authorship of Moses or 
the two Isaiahs, educated laymen re- 
mained in a condition of suspended 

iii/ln. nn .l Tl_: . 


... / — * , — Wl All'pillUVU 

“ Thus it is by playful irony Hint Crisi Judgment. Things were much more 
modernise e rinnovamento cat to- Cor a P ri «l like Lagrange, 

too in lutlm-one of thfc best his- ! n a movin S lel ^, to 

lories of that most ’‘actual" move- dls;t PP car int0 a charterhouse, 

ment. Modernism— should conic Ho f Q y |nan . ihen, will question 

from such a controversial place as tbaI tbc “bolition of (he Tridentine 
Trento. Professor Scoppola denis discipline over priests has hnd its 
with the story of Modernism from a humane advantages. The biggest in- 
.W® inn point . of view, and terrognlion mark will come with the 

duc« U! , '4i"hc°p Z d dOK Ih, aboil- 

Bonomcflj, are unknown in England! * f Persecution always mean the 
Another comparatively obscure figure ® rovvtb °f holiness 7 On the political 
is the idealist philosopher Giovanni ^ eve * tbe Vatican has gained ground 
Gennfe who was murdered by a fana- supporting Christian democracy as 
. 52“ !?• 5 ® en , l ? B 4oe* not arouse agajnst a disturbed yet tacit nareement 
b! XW SmeIlher b y thedla ^^ with Fascism. Inde^ witSout Se 
S EPS supported Catholicism backing of the Vatican the ItelS! 
"S' , his s “ brte Pro-Fascist argu- Republic would hardly beineS 
met. l s, for whatever the theory. Fas- once now. Yet on the whole there 
0n Wuss °5ni. and may seem to have been a decline of 
S ’ i™ 18 ^n«rned not with religious enthusiasm in Italy as elsl 
but SSf ti! 1 8 ■ f h,Ios °P hlcal sense where since the death of “ good Pope 

of Johl J" lQ Ita, y tSisdecfi^ may 
onToThers proJect,OQ lhere °f ^ be bribed to the end of tK 
_ ■ > St . Personal ascendancy of Pope John-in 

But the Italian contribution to the a couatry wbere loyalties tend to be 
5Sr2f ,n [novemenl °f Modernism very personal. The economic miracle 
was no^mean one. It included Fogaz- r as “ d to do with it too; Kalians 
S> D “ ke GaUgrati^cotti tboth of have discovered that by forking hard 
whom submitted ip Rome) and inter 5®? can buy consumer anod* mr« 


...... . j.L,. muecu, wimoui uie 

backing of the Vatican the Italian 
Republic would hardly be in exist- 
ence now. Yet on the whole there 
may. seem to have been a decline of 
religious enthusiasm in Italy as else- 


Under 

Which 

King? 

A Study of the 
Scottish Waverley Novels 

Robert C. Gordon 42s 

In this critical study of Sir Walter 
Scott's best novels. Professor 
C. Gordon devotes most of his 
attention to Scott's masterly 
treatment of the potentially 
destructive conflicts Induced by 
► the Impact of historical change on 
the historically-determined .. 

loyalties, beliefs, epd attitudes 
which exert s0 ; much Influence ori 

the behaviour of social groups ' 
end of Individuals. Thus, he 
, reveals the humanity of Scott’s 
attempt to show how these 
.conflicts* *m be transcended, the 
subtlety of his Insights ' Into the 
moral Erpnles of group behaviour, . 
and the generosity with which 
he portrays the agonies and 
triumphs of men and. women 
Involved in causes which both 
exalt and degrade them, : ; 


!• ' "'“f wfUMj-on iy pegt.n again in ana itw tone of “ new ■* tWu 

tbe Iptefint rt|gn..of John 5cxnt ‘^nsaodlaurahts som^iW* l- 00 j 

Alium* 5L Dau*! | . j What was perhaps worse was' tbat lb Rt °f lawyers rather than U «^ S 

Oliver & Boyd Ltd. . cven^ ardent. ^fholic beUeve^^ch ‘N of the Our Father oMh&Sb 

t/ui-L r, as i Maurice Blondel and Barpii:W -**■ iMquut • R«^i%cSS • 


-jli’ r loom oi ’'-"■v mai uy womngnard 

■ 11 - e f, *9 Rptne) and, later, Jg can bu V consumer goodsf cars, 
wbo Was persecuted f®? 101 * and televisions. This Is 
hjy} 1 ®. Chuidb and the Fascist sa,d bave l*me4 the children of the 
V 5?. 1 ^ e - /he movement in Italy can- P £°F one-time plums of the 
fhn* tn c f ? urse * ^ separated from elfln caI Hfe. Moreover there is now a 
cot, ^ ri «- In his fair renewed suspicion in Italy that the 
: Kc 5?H h ) St0ry Pf ° fessor Scoppola VaHcan i S trying to interfere in state 


c The I'u 1 1 title of Mr. (ielliug ;uul l)r. 
y Davidson '.s book is / hcClunint of die 
c Sun end oilier Hites and Symbols of 
" the Northern Bronzy A ee. Its subject 
^ is the religion ol Scandinavia during 
;. the thousand yea is frimi 1 5thl n.r. io 
e 500 114'., If* which is added ail inquiry 
it about how niueh of that religion per- 
I sis led through the Iron Age into Vik- 
• ing times, that is. until , .M(H). For the 
s Bronze Age the .source materials arc 
J tlie rock-engravings to he found so 
i plentifully over considerable areas of 
l southern Scandinavia, amplified dur- 
ing the second half of the age by a 
j wealth of decorated inctalwoik 
5 showing scenes and motifs not to be 
dissociated from the ruck-engravings. 
For the later period they arc such 

■ artefacts ns pictured stones, orna- 
i menls, weapons, which keep earlier 
: symbols in use. amplified as these arc 

■ by literary sources of differing and 
I sometimes doubtful value. Part One, 

“The Bronze Aye”, has been writ- 
ten by Mr. Gelling, and occupies 
: three-quarters of tile book. Part Two, 

After the Bronze Age ”, is contri- 
buted by Dr. Davidson. 

It is probablj fair to say that for 
the English-speaking world the great 
bulk, of Scandinavian Bronze Age 
rock-engravings i s almost unknown to 
all save a few specialists. Ii is expen- 
sive of money and still more so of 
time to sec more than a few .sites 
in Hohuslfin and the Kivik- 
Simrishamn corner of Scania, and so 
much, while may nillccnt. is only a 
beginning. I lie cngi livings appe.ii 
for the most pan on gentle sloping 
surfaces of smooth roeki'lhev are 
-sometimes difficult to make out unless 
Ihe light is just right, and at 
times the urea nr field of engra- 
vings is so prolu.se, and to a modem 
eye m» disorderly. Ih.il j| defies quick 
apprehension. Theic uic few picture- 
galleries where a hand on one’s 
elbow and the expert’s pointing finger 
are mure needed. ‘I his kind of guid- 
ance Mr. Gelling supplies in a pr.ic- 
itcal way with fifty-nine black-and- 
white illtisir.itioiis in the text, con- 
taining al si guess some three oi four 
hundred figures, artefacts, and motifs. 

I hesc he sorts for us under Ihe heads 
or disks and disk-men. weapons, foot- 
prints, animals, ships (numerous and 
important these), the sacred marriage, 
funning, with brief discussions id the 
jnolher-spddc&^ ritual dress, and 
decorated met al work. 

The scenes and objects portrayed 1 
so lavishly m sharply defined areas of 
■Scandinavia, from the Trondelag to 
Zealand, . from the Osiofjord to 
Oand, belong to one way of I 
thinking and reveal a common i 
j assumptions about life I 
and dealh, men and gods. This j 
does not mean that there was no i 
local variation, but the overall effect ( 
2; b0 ™ eenc l t . y is* ovenvhelming. t 
bince Oscar Alnigren’s time it has i 
been generally accepted that the cn- * 

? !^ vi .u g 5 r if- ate ,f°. re^fiion and cult, s 
and that this religion was dominated « 
by sUn-worship, which in a long, cold * 
winter seems as sensible a religion as t 
a aricullurisLs could hope a 
2 ‘ Horse and ship were aspects v 
of this religion, and one suspects that tl 


s rc ,nvc i*iBHion win e-v . 
r 5 uM as confirm the 

former of these inES? 1 ! 

■ Ills wo rth emphasiajj fci J 
c A « c ">‘n, on theeSLJ 
/ f n *7 ,v,B ^ found, mg 

t 111 Ihe practice of 
g dai ^ they leap, they 
j cxci ! cd : ‘hey dress up, god 
v c . L ' SS,un , ftnd appear 
. divorced frum the treesSv'j 
andammuh that share 

.. r f h ? ir religion, as we wouUd 
: r f , f r r ! llci ? und breeders, 
v ?f Procreation ^ j 

l . I ‘hisis not the exphnuiui 

. huge phalluscs, the earthikfc 
i out it would appear iotitu? 

, ducted sacred marriages, Kd: 

\ PfR'il pictures relating to m 
animals, we should bave tofi3 

■ on the ludicrous notion din 
were by intention crudely it. 4 ] 

; downright pornographic. 1 

Mr. Gelling concludes 
| were three principal deities®* 
with this Bronze Age religion 
god, sword-god, and spur-tt 
presents bis case in a g&j 
fair-minded way. Thereof 
considerable debate about ihii 
pretntiun of the rock-enf* 
What will be clear toeveiyit 
their interest and Impentftii 
a nee to the student ofprdtos 
gion, especially in so (aruCj 
Ih.* seen to conduct to Gfrms; 
gion in general and Sen 
pagan religion in particular. 

This List is the theme of ft. to 
Min’s sequel, She records 
.survival of some of the sjmlwi 
lated by Mr. Gellini to 
pic-Viking period, andofMKr 
particularly the ship, horse, 
vv agon) lill’iho coming ofChtto 
What became of tlie Bronze 
I if we accept the tentative cos 
of Mr. Gelling and his pw 
n bon I what they were) is J 
piohlcni. Thor, Frey, and 
lirst .sight appear Ihe likefet$ 
dates (or identification. FffiJ 
bis sword, ship and boar, 
with his spear and horse, h 
northern pantheon In histonciis 
is an ovcrpopulutcd andcofflp? 
one, in which many 
attributes, and most of the 
arc hardly to be distmgn 
from Ihe other. 

To give one example o4 
Frey, and Odin were all p» 
with fertility, the sky, M 
And it depends on Ihe poml e 
whether an author and 
like Snorri Sturluson did Jg 
his worst for Viking 
opposed to its lingering my 
Within the past few JW" 
had two admirable si 1 *? . 
them religion in English 
lessor Tuiville-Pelre and W- 
son. One surmises IhI! 
decade or so we can 
exposition of everything"* 
culled from the relevant h , 
archaeological sources. 
and deepened interpret 8 , , 
synthesis of the * r,ate "7! J,; ^ 
sent reviewer does not n 
know what form the 
lake, or what its resets 
assuredly no one will 
without an elaborate id . . 
the rock-engravings, i ■■ 


vr balazard: L'lhstoire 

0i. 281pp. Paris: Flum- 

nrfno. 16 tr. 


definite point in the fm u 
mighi serve), ten uddly- 
people— five men and list 
“J/ obliged. following 
ubalous directive on civil 
.. t0 jjare. each evening DM 
4 i furnished underground 
‘lusual offices). Unsure of the 
m ol the scheme and its 
■a to the future (political or 
Ii, suspeciing that there are 
more privileged groups, they 
■j w Htflves inside the shaky unity 
Miitmon grumble, forced to in- 
iitylc of communal living. Con- 
iun. taken pa it n certain point. 

; familiarity has bred 
contempt nor content, ami 
s inhibitions have gone. I he 
is still made up of ten indivi- 
. Between them, they manage 
sd average supply of food. 
;dJ sex ; but then people do 
re average demands. Serious 
an be avoided only if, some- 
klffren Ihe uncertainly of the 
the gratifications of the 
land the variable pull of pri- 


vate longing, some central activity 
can be found ihat is equidistant from 
all. It is Marin, the storyteller, who 
answers the need with his constantly 
interrupted, variously glossed, petu- 
lantly slid veil a rut always resumed 
" hist wire dVinilc ”• and the mock- 
ing pun of its echo " e( line units ”, 

Simone Balu/ard’s novel is funny, 
subtle, and immensely engaging, but, 
most of all, all three. On the .surlace. 
what we are offered is a novelette 
within a novel, or. more accurately, 
a ronuin-feuilleion within a romiin- 
dcvincue. The key figure is. or course, 
file narrator of both, Marin. In allow- 
ing us to .see him at first as bewil- 
dered, cantankerous and cunning, a 
sort ot .Step toe pere, he edges us into 
an altitude of patronizing indulgence 
towards both his "story ’* Iso blat- 
antly armchair-exotic) and his pre- 
sentation of the other members of 
the group (so obviously cither more 
or loss into resting than his eccentric 
perspective suggests). 

But this knockabout world of sex. 
pique and posturing takes on an en- 
dearing innocence of its own, and 
the apparently comprehensive, dis- 
armingly honest narration allows a 
subtler manipulation si ill— that of 


ther new novels 


. v Th e maledictions under Pope Pius 'S“ h . owns some 17 per cent of 
■X^he.flrst decade o f the. & a ^ sharcs the Milan stock 

we ^ aPPaUtog.. - Priests were ' ^ 

iranded to teach that Mpscs wrote flic Finally the reader mav Wonder 
rt^Ffdateuch, and Rome the word renewal^ 

< ? £ e «Scomntiuni-‘ itself Jn a World donteS^Vatt 


harry BREWSTER'S 
Where The Trout Sing 


Twecddaie Court, 14 High Street. 
Edinburgh EH I lYL ' , „ ; 


What was -life (hat* SISSS^S^X 

even ard« n t D C. f ho|ic;beUeveri .« ■ Oar father “nhe&JSS 

Rome, howflvfer. was-not s^p^Qi: ■ , h ? UlICSs wiS. 


DAVID GARNETT (in his introduction) J ^ J '■ 
v “ He belongs to that rare class, the poetic J*? 
whom the most distingulshetl living meiwf-J' 

' E. M. FORSTER.'* ' . ! 

* - FRANCIS KING (Sunday Tclearaph ) 1 

; 14 Within' his chosen convention he has pro - -■ 
EOme beautiful evocations of the Greek ' 

ot its most numinous.” 

PMLVN WILLIAMS : 

_ * 14 'An imagination rtch, haunting, 

. exciting experience.' 

■ •'•!■■■■ •’ 'i'" 

• Hamish Hamilton 


PBiirke; The Firefiv Hunt. 
flpp. Collins. 25s. 

r 

| 

h first chapter of The Firefly 
jfTimothy Badger, standing on 

I Elements of the Disneyland 
i has recently inherited, de- 
mising tank by pointing his 
tagtr at it and mouthing the 
‘Bang, you’re dead Ad- 
,1 fortuitously placed high 
»ire plays some providential 
! the wholly acceptable inipli- 
t that it was more an effort 
a Badger's part. As an open- 
> incident is both apt and 
■ Badger is a self-elected Piib- 
®yNo. 1, gleefully malicious 
weiely at large, hut rexorv- 
• special dislike for his most 
tole oppressors - wife, land- 
R-school friends and a couple 
Mbksome cops. Public figures 
hvethe temerity to transgress 
^ firingenl rules of conduct 
raovo an ominously ticking 
their morning post, but 
flaunt .society’s rules 
tseUom coincide with Btid- 
»ill almost certuinly be 
specially designed medal 
“Snjnon of their fortitude. 

®. r docs not want his castle. 
« Has a responsibility, a subtle 
white elephant of the most 
25 Proportions. He would 
v!fv ha PPy to continue work- 
car wash and living in 
the effort of persist- 
the attentions of a 
I Jndlady. what is more, his 
;■?? castle— and of the 

once owned it— are any- 
, unhappy. He decides to look 
•T* over, however, and bc- 
finds himself betrayed, 

hounded on sides and, 

^^rke has endowed his hero 
m -^ appropriate and nicely 
and a cavalier way 
. 0n * y som oone like Bad- 
ij s w ' ,b : “ A man's 

"K home” as a throwaway 
,w t«miise a hated *’ Old Boy ” 

^HAKESPEARETHEATRE’s 

SUMMER 
. SCHOOL ON < 

JJ P O N-AVON 

s^asagff 

L QRSUS 

tjj ^ S lo ihoic aiwafi- 


persuading us into foi gel ling our 
earlier eomlcscension. So that 1 j> the 
time certain imp] ace able uinu ol 
phrase or event, hinting at an alto- 
gether di lie rent order of pcrspic.ii.iiy 
in the narialur and siunilieaiwc in file 
novel, have become too frequent (u be 
overlooked, it is loo laic: we are 
already locked in the local drama, 
wondering which of the nubile twills 
will lake a decisive step forward in 
their thinly -disguised rivalry hv los- 
ing her virginity first ; or whether Cyr 
really has congenital bladder trouble. 

And this is where “ Emile " and his 
world come in. The components me 
pure Frunee-Soir: ihe " Amours 

Celebres ’’, the domestic tragedies of 
page three, the continuing dramas of 
file latest Marquise des Alices and the 
back-page cartoon-strips; the struc- 
ture is that of a shaggy dog .story 
minus the punch-line. As Marin 
labours lo produce spontaneously 
what are for many uf us, transposed 
only a little, important elements of 
our cultural conditioning. Mme.Bula- 
zard simultaneously tweaks and 
soothes an essential nerve: Ihe fear 
that if our dreams of creativity were 
ever realized we would in fact repro- 
duce these stereotypes. Comfortingly 


for ns, hows \ci. a. fin the cli.u ■tctec*. 
of the novel. Marin is that unexpected 
bonus, a willing -..icri li^inl victim : Iris 
ictchinc,s is merely the iclleciion ol 
his impatience with their --.md our— 
rationalizations and evasions. For 
him at least, ilu- making of sioiies is 
a central, not a marginal ncmity; a 
creiilive, not a compensatory need. 
Yet this is not quite good enough- ■ 
the same claim, after all, may veiy 
well have been made, nmiatis mutan- 
dis, for Annie S. Sw.m. 

What matters is his language. It 
is a language of careful misstalcm.ml 
in essentials, exquisite accuracy in 
detail : the language, in fact, o } .• 
penchating but coaly wo muled sen si- 
ll lily happed into performing in 
public. Since cuntcntpuin.i< or 
merely amused dismissal of these 
characters and events is possible, 
Marin will multiply the po>sjhili*.iev 
His own gruff disclaimers, the cliduf- 
lidden narrative elements, the daniug- 
ing disclosures of unsclfconscjum 
conversation: all invite us io take an 
“ objective " view in the terms offered 
- and in so doing to join the charac- 
ters. 

But the comically futile arguments 
on whether Marin is nr is nut using 


the utliciN .is the law m.iioial >4 his 
talc. the " I -caii-Like- it -mi- Um\c- 
il-alone " aliiimle ui ihe ch.M.iciirs 
In “ stories ’’ in general, and tlie 
steady cvu,ion ot questions a bum ihe 
future also Irame a different imita- 
tion to tlie reader ; that of declaring 
honestly whether he believes fiction, 
or indeed any ait. to be insultingly 
trivial in the shadow of the lioinb. 
And Mine. Bala/aid has already 
forestalled the irrelevant solemnity 
or barren absti action thui usually 
attends debate on such a question. 
By this scaling-down ot the terms of 
the discussion she has achieved more 
than the comic deflation of a .pseudo- 
dilemma C‘ Work of Art or Dooms- 
day ? ")■. she has grounded it in ihe 
specifically human. It is something 
so rare that one responds, not with 
Ihe nod of so! f-im pur lance, but wiih 
a raucous cheer. 

A -sort of wholly comic Beckett 7 
Hardly. A disciple ol Qucncau 7 
Nearer, but misleadingly patronizing 
— though she seems the only novelist 
to have read Quencau well. Her 
originality is beyond question ; 
indeed it includes Ihe awareness of 
other writers. Perhaps, to para- 
phrase Dr. Lea vis, “ the ideal writer 
is Ihe ideal reader 


with a lengthy and farcical recipe for 
a wholly fictitious dish ; or digress in 
order io hold forth on the iniquities 
of a society which can deploy enor- 
mous resources in the production of 
plastic turds for novelty shops. But 
these diversions— enjoyable and in- 
ventive at all limes — underline the 
shadowiness of the other characters. 
They are never mere stooges, Mr. 
Burke is loo careful for that, but 
they were hound lo pale be*»idc the 
demonic misanthropist who lops Ihe 
hill. So it is a virtuoso performance. 
Badger, as we might have expected, 
upstages the lot of them; and who 
would dare begrudge him his well- 
earned applause ? 

Pinup Gi.azfj!ROOK : Try Pleasure. 

200pp. Longmans. 25s. 

Anyone who invents an cx-lilnt star 
with more sex-appeal than money, 
names, him Tony Broke, and then 
puts him into a novel containing 
not a hint of satire, needs lo be very 
Skilful and twice as assured to gel 
away with it. Philip Glazcbrook 
possesses little skill, and his panache 
seems lo have deserted hint. 

Tony Broke is adrift among Lhe 
members of the Jet Set who, svhen 
they are not flying lo Monte 6r 
Capri, or cruising on somebody s 
yacht, are seen al exclusive parties 
where they wave languid hands over 
the chilled Krug and grin white I y 
through their suntans. And Mr. 
Glazebrook has employed a style to 
suit the occasion : “ He turned to 
face a beautiful girl. ... It was as 
though in a shaft of light the clouds 
dispersed, the bright water roared, 
vividly colour and laughter were 
close again. She smiled out of wide 
dark eyes.” Other people have mag- 
nificent and rather terrifying eyes 
and their lovemaking entails 
“ . . , mounting to ride the black- 
foamed breaker which bore her . . . 
thrust her, launched her. fiung her 
t . Broke falls in love with a girl 
whose dedication to tradiliop 
cannot fit in with his root- 
less ways and he loses her to & mar- 
riage of convenience. This is the 
point al which he realizes that his life 
is a sham, but one whjch he must 
accept, then leaps into his Maserati 
and heads for the nearest party. 
Mercifully, we are spared the sunset 
and the choked back tears, though 
this whs probably an oversight. 

Angus Hall ! The Uite Boy 
Wonder. \ . lWpp. Herbert 
Jenkins. 25s. , 

After half a page about how the 
natives commit suicide in the Melan- 
esian Islands, the autobiographical 

fantasy sets in, trwtcd^ realistically 
enough in real Blackheatb,_ lhe 
Chelsea of South London ’. , with one 
excursion to the Esplanade Hotel, 
i Saltsea ; hard klri, the Japanese way. 
I hlcA nipn The Late Boy 


front black farce into tragedy ”, but i 
it doesn't drag either; in spite of 1 
being about h writer, "Colin Slade, s 
the boy most likely lo fail ", who 
bungles his own suicide. Neverthe- 
less it is irritating to realize that 
Angus Hall is aware of his own limi- 
tations — his hero’s works include 
Noises of Not hiny. Vanity Press, 1 
7s. 6d. and a film, Beauty and the \ 
Bust — but apparently so uninterested 
in breaking them down: ns n sixth i 
novel, it's loo easily identifiable with 
the last Teddy Boys. ” extant in some , 
forgotten cave ” that crop up in it, ; 
just before (he suicide of Chapter | 
One graduates In the brash opening , 
of Chapter Twenty-one: “ Later that j 
week I committed murder." 

Angus Hull needs much more 
from von Stroheim than his “riding 
crop and breeches ” even lo achieve 
eroticism, let alone that profound 
intensity uf spirit. 

Clifford Hanley : The Redhaired 

Bitch. 223pp. Hutchinson. 28s. 

Much of the attraction in novels 
about the theatre seems to lie in 
their abiliLy to entertain the unini- 
tiated with glimpses of the seedy 
truth behind the glittering show-biz 
facade, although it is probable (bat 
not so many of us are footed much 
by the glitter any more, Clifford 
Hnnley has been wise enough to in- 
clude sonic non-theatrical innocents ' 
in the cast of his book, thus provid- 
ing a couple of sub-plots which take 
us out of the theatre from time to 
time, and away from chaotic re- 
hearsals and overblown egos. 

A director, broke but in full pos- 
session of his cunning, manages to 
persuade a wealthy but human Glas- 
wegian, Davie Mlnto, to bade a 
musical based on Mary Queen of 
Scots (the redhaired bitch in person). 
Minto’s wife, Jean, is assured of a 
part, actors are recruited, music and 
lyrics are churned out al great speed, 
and everything seems to be going 
smoothly ; which, of course, is where' 
the trouble begins. ' Not only Is the 
production suddenly in danger of 
collapse, but a number of marriages 
begin to topple also. Jean Minto is 
on the verge of succumbing to a skil- ' 
fully protracted seduction'; Wanda 
Gaire, a eavishidg '! discovery " is 1 
close to becoming common pro- 
perty ; and Johnny MacGill, a com- 
poser released from a drab teaching 
job, is shedding a wife he never really 

, . wanted. Johnny's ghastly family and 
< shrewish wife are made oppressively 
. real,- as is Wanda’s ihuggLsh ex-hus-,, 
band, and we feel that these two' 
characters, at least, deserve the happy 
endings Mr. Hanley has lined tip fdr. 
them. ’ 

Douglas Ha™ r The Shy Young 
Man. 2!fcpp. MacmiJIan, 30$. 

• This is the! pecond in a projected 

• series of novels and though wc have 


Father in his Dizzerbell, here receives 
little more than a walk-on part. Gus’s 
son is noxv concerned with telling his 
own story: uf his apprenticeship as 
an actor — touring with a number of 
companies and dabbling in films — 
during the late 1930s. One of the 
must noticeable aspects of lhe earlier 
book was its strong and convincing 
portrayal of the 1920s and early 
1930s; and Douglas Hayes proves 
that he has not lost his touch. In 
The Shy Young Man. a careful but 
cleverly restrained attention to detail 
provides a very real sense of time and 
place, despite the fact that a good 
deal of the action is confined to the 
rather cloistered world of the pro- 
vincial theatre. The narrative whisks 
us, and its protagonist, front com- 
pany to company, from (own to 
town. Stubbornly refusing to give us 
his name, the narrator nonetheless 
proves himself a slice off Ihe old ham 
by seeing to it that his sexuni, as well 
as his theatrical, apprenticeship is 
served, finally involving himself in a 
bizarre and decidedly exhausting 
relationship with a landlady nnd her 
daughter. It is in the scenes of love- 
making that Mr. Hayes allows his 
style to run away with him— the long 
sentences with their breathless, some- 
times forced, lyricism, spuhd a little 
loo reverential. Still, Gus’s son is 
as entertaining a character as his 
father and in many ways more like- 
- able. 

Charles Portis : True Grit. 215pp. 

Cape. 25s. 

Told in the starchy language of (he 
unschooled raconteur. True Grit ia 
Mattie Ross’s own story of how she 


" avenged Frank Ross’s blood over 
in the Chock law Nation when snow 
was on the ground ’’. The style, in 
fact, is all-important here ; it serves 
to poke gentle fun at cmckerbarrcl 
anecdotes and to protect the novel 
ngainsl itself by preventing an affec- 
tionate send-up from becoming a 
crude parody. Captured by outlaws 
who are harbouring her father's 
killer, four teen- yen r-old Mattie re- 
marks : “There is some mix-up here. 
I am Mattie Ross of near Darda- 
nclle, Arkansas. My family has 
properly and I don't know why I 
am being treated like this." Apart 
from the effect it has of endearing 
Matlio to us, that speech is one of 
several reminders that the render 
should not lake things too seriously. 
But there, is another, more subtle, 
reason for the almost quaint for- 
mality of style; it immediately iden- 
tifies the characters as those authen- 
tic franliers-pcoplc (so easily distin- 
guishable from the slick Hollywood 
stereotype) who appear in faded 
daguerreotypes — the work -hardened 
women in faded, print dresses, the 
men. in their dusty black frock-coats 
and sporting drooping moustaches— 
standing against a backdrop of 
muddy streets and .shanty towns. 
Thus, the adventures df Mattie and 
her two hard-bitten, bounty-hunting 
sidekicks take their humour and their 
humanness from ike same source, so 
that there was bound to be no fric- 
tion in the narrative. The result is 
a hook which is -quietly amusing, un- 
ashamedly nostalgic and, in many 
ways, original. 
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Notes from idle hours 


Rniuru ami S. T. 

Coi.i- muni ; Omninna or Home 
Otiasinrrs. fiditc-d hy Robert 
f ■mini's. 360 pp. Centaur, 
•to 6s, 

I hi- C eiii.uii ( Isissils me kiioivn 
foi (hen c\pcn>>i\encss and the 
iimisii.il iiiiiiie i*l hunks c< ne red. bill 
Onmiatui. or Horae tJtiodnres (IKI2) 
is pel hups the in Mes l addition yel tii 
then list. It «;is oriymallv a cun- 
sviousK mercenary, piece nf book- 
Hiuk nit*. ecinipihition from the 
comnioiiphnc books of Souther anil 
•S. T. C n bridge. Southey, its 6egcl- 
tei and in the event its main compile*, 
im nhed Coleridge in his prnjcet in 
the somewhat desperate hope “ of 
making him do something for his 
: .iin i l> " and planned a work of four 
volumes. but of course he was disap- 
pointed. Inevitably (. ofc ridge pro* 
t- l ast in a led. all hough lie had no more 
in do than In cut on I or lo mark oil 
lor i ran.se ript ion passages in his 
coin mo n place bonks. When 

Oiimittna appeared anonymously in 
I hi 2 it consisted uf two volumes. 
Soil l hey \ eonlributions am mm led lo 
2(H items, including almo.st all the 
lunger ones. oiiL of u total of 246. The 
contributions of liis “ onmi-p regnant 
ilihtl-pnriiiricm " friend were marked 
by an asterisk. 'Ihe asterisks are noi 
needed. Except jn one or two diuibt- ■ 
ful eases it would be c|uite possible .■ 
to identify Colei iduc's eonlributions 

c!... n l. e.. . 


■Southey A fie i ili<; poet's death lhe> 

were reprinted in IN Jo b\ fi is nephew. 
II. N t iileiidge. who added as many 
more extract-. selected by him fiom 
Ins uncle-. notes on his reading be- 
tween IXiN and IX|«. a Bmli series 
of items weie printed again in 1884. 
Mosi id us know Coleridge's 
Oomituiti from this edition, which 
Thomas Ashe prepared for Bohn's 
".Slandaul l.ibraiy ”. He added lo 
ihe items from 1812 and from 1836 
Coleridge's own manuscript nulcx on 


James Gillman'siupy of the original ft ^ ^ ,im * ni «f! r 

Onwiana. which is non in ihe British r ?' ,,,IS ni ’ lh,n « corresponding 
Vfn^..n. u.. io me sc. 


perfectly . Ic Inin Smithed. yet with a 
naturally good fieait", he begins 
"Hope in Humanity": and again, 
" h is die work of a noble nature to 
be mure shocked with the uniiisl con- 
demnation of a had man than of a 
v in noils one ". is ihe arresting open- 
in C of “ Haired of Injustice ", Then 
there are such descriptive fragments 
as the following: "The giuiU 

shadows sleeping amid ihe wan yel- 
low light ol (he December morning, 
looked like wrecks and scattered 
ruins of the long. long night." 
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A .s elec lion ol hunks uiiiuuiikcil loi' 
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Museum. Or rather, as Mr, Giltings 
has discovered, a selection of Cole- 
ridge's notes. In one or two instances 
Victorian prudery enforced omis- 
sions. hut ihe offending sentences and 
Phrases have now been restored 
Whether he is writing on “ Pelagian- 
ism ", “Toleration ", " Rouge ", 

Hie Vices of Slaves no excuse for 
Slavery " or " The C irculalion of the 
Blood ", Coleridge usually has some- 


1 he “ C cnkuir Classics " Omni turn 
gives us the additions of 1836 and 
I8KJ lo Coleridge's contributions to 
the original volume of 1812, but foi 
the most part these are already fami- 
liar to students of Coleridge. Second- 
hand copies of the Bohn edition can 
slill in fact be picked up without too 
much trouble, What Jtus previously 
hecn comparatively inaccessible is 
the Southey portion of 1812. Bin six 


v ' J wmc- me ao Li they port on or 1812 But six 

V‘ y - and iX™ gllincas a high price to JH 

sider r ° PIC ' • k C °°‘ evc " tod;i > fl,r >hc dubious pleasure 

Mdu Hie state of a rich man of having these items at hand. 
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siiiiplj by singring out those items 
which have a genuinely individual 
quirk iness of flavour. The deserip- 
fioii of C oleridge quoted, like almost 
everything else that has any life 
•■'fount if in Onu/ifuiti. is. C'olci idge's. 
not .Southey's. . 

Mr. Robert GilliiiHs's admirable 
.-hint introduction advances no 
special claiiiy; for Sotilhcv. His 
.veiihn. he says rightly. “ wits not 
truly literary, not truly creative, but 
almost purely academic and factual 
SouthcvN main topics in Omninna 
were comparative religion, the 
oriental sources of his unreadable 
poetic romances, the records of the 
Spanish empire, and - the legends 
and the superstition of the Roman 
Catholics, which his sturdy Protes- 
tant scepticism fell obliged lo con- 
fute ”. Both in quotation and com- 
ment -lie was unnecessarily verbose, 
and, as, Mr. (iin jpgs remark*. "the 
bane of all his work, tediousnevs, is 
shown only too clearly in his obses- 
sive exposure of the most trivial 
medieval traditions ", Critics have 
tended' to praise .Southeys prose 
because they could not honestly, 
praise Ins Veisc. hut If the prove has 
positive virtues they arc fairly hum- 
drum. Southey was enormously in- 
dustrious and curious uboiiL many 
things, but fundamentally his mind 
w;as ' matter-of-fact, tmgenial and 
plodding. Mr. Gil lines sees him as 
ndunnidr figure standing “halfway 
beUVctn the specialist scholar' and : 
the popiihinxcr and suggests .that 
his " limited but undeniable talent V 
ms a priiMileur-;* nlay be more profli- 
Hbly observed in Omniana than per- 
haps in any other of his innumer- 
able works.. This goes a sLcp too 
■ : yf Works in which Southey 
spreads • himself miscellaneouslv 
“* ,ler > /'««» Knultuul <1807) and The 
Dovtor { 1834-7) ■ offer more enter- 
tainment. 

Coleridge's contributions to* 
Oniittiufn are. more farpiliar than 

Specialist . 
Booksetlers’. 
Announcements 

' A. 11. It HATH 

A minim i ran HootwIkT ' - 

nrt r. i: /Vr 1 ^1 r . K .‘ ‘I'i 1 ’. IhiMol. 

OOUKS OP TIIL tnili- 1 Hih CENTURIES 

xar ^' r - :m*l'«T imcrtiiuiu hduLv cl - ihe 
l^ili ceninty. .11 the ihimc rf out rciutar 
eatiiluyiw. 1 i.mr nulusi.inon <uir mull ins llu 
K -.icbilndl 


A List of His Writings presented to ^ or ^ s / orm , n s ° rJ of. Emmanuel 
H. S. Bennett on his Eightieth V tia ^ lC ' lu wh'f'h the editions, intro* 
Birthday, 15th Jamiarv. 1969 “' lc J ,0lls - ''elections, contributions lo 
Edited by Derek Brewer. 15 pp. ‘ , ka r , ncd Journals and the like, here 
Cambridge University Press, "v t -‘ ,mi, ^led 1 form a series of 
Paperback, 5s. ‘ ^cholurly grace-notes, in respect uf 

Mr. Be mien's Sandars l.ecturcs in 

Uic slateniL-m ihe li[.|o- P; ,ac lh„l •■ l S,T : ! P .!^»‘- elivOI “ l i-" ! WI - 
Mr Stanley Bennett is eighty is, England " M r H rmwcI". ^ i I ,rly Tu f or 
ailmilledly. eunfirmed hv Who's Wh.\ . 1 1 - - ‘ M / Hrc vcf azures us that 

and. fur all one knows bi his birth ^ ^ 

ccrtificalc : but. of course; it cannot em D |oved " , . .i"' 1 hus|,i 

possibly he true. Let the reader com- DU fi 
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possibly he true. Let the reader com- 
pare the hvj photographs ; one taken 
jit the time ol writing his B.A. thesis, 
t he Postons and their England (Cam- 
bridge. I')22, second edition 1932, re- 
printed 1951, 1968. paperback !%8), 
Lite other a couple of years ago : thev 
sire barely distinguishable. Mr. Derek 
Brewer's List of his writings, exclud- 
ing letters: and reviews in the Modem 
Language Review, Shakespeare 
yiuirivrly. Hie Vines and The Times 
t-iterary Supplement, runs to folly 


l.,- i ■ Hii-JK nviuiiui 

published as such, the .Sandars lec- 
tures were in fad ih e basis for tlie 
Iasi volume in the quariel. and evi- 
denL testimony to Mr. Bennett's 
activity is provided by the recent 
appearance of a new edition, revised 
and amplified, of English Books and 
Readers 1475-155? (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. .Ol. 

Yet. honourable as is this list or 
published writings, it is. ns its 
compiler says, only (he (ip or the 
iceberg of achievement in a life de- 

V.. 


items, all clearly and sufTicicntly dcs- SlY* “ ch . lcvcm ^! in « life de- 
ri lied : and an impressive list 'it is: n r ? ,tfI,rnI . n 6 “ ntl literature. Mr. 
all it lacks is a few more blank nuees s . V"L ,n y n ewe Ptive foreword 
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all it tacks isa Tew more blank nuitps • ‘.i — * iun.-Ht>iu 

at Ihe end for the next ten or udo/en JUSl ,n J lltc ,w ,llc Powerful in- 
additions. 11 fluc »« t>n the Cambridge School or 
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Arts 

Ron ui> llwstsv: IchnitpuK ol 

Aetiii". Methuen. 

I l.Roi J«)Ni s; Blatk Musi, . Mai - 
Ciibbon and Rev. 

Rom* Ms i ns ; i.mnmnuei flakier 
and Uis Cii,le. Dent. 

Hinkv Pi i-ss-wis : Serious Musi,- 
and AH ilmr .hi::. CJolhme/. 
R< »s S l m iNii : 1 ihlor and .1 and >can 
Portraits (> Voh.). II.M.S.O. 

Antuhiognipfiy 

Makuakit Mi »u h is : A Air, -incut is Lite 
Peter Owen. 

Vivian nr Sm Pi\m : /he City That 
Shone. 1-lutchiiiMin. 

Biography 

T iikoixmi- Hi s i i kmak : J oltahe 

Longmans. 

l-Rtni Rii k Br* i\v m : An Impersonation 
PI Anvels (Life of Jean Cocteau) 
Longmans. 

Paui CtiAVfHAvsivr : Mane ■ ivinov ; 

Her Anurinp i ifc. MicliuH Joseph 
Lion Lnri : Henrv James. Vol. 4: 
The Treachc runs ^ ears. | Ian- Davis. 
Laura Ai« hi iia Hum i v : This rime'. 
/e.jv Moment (a personal view of 
Alilous 1 1 axles ). (hallo and 
Windus. 

Davii. Wmii sms; /\>oO,ti,k Despair 
fit hr of A. II. (lough) 1 1 art -Da vis. 
I'ictfun : 

Mauri in Dnin : ll omuls, ntiichiu- 
son. 

JOHN Jowiis: Ihe Irani, l.ienien- 
ant’s Homan. ( ape. 

Brian Gl.svviiii: Ihe Olympian. 

.Seeker ami War Imre. 

L. P. IIarims : ;/„■ fjne. Adept. 
Ilaiiush Hamilton. 

I l- Roj Jmni s : I ides Maet lihlum and 
Kee. 

I >R is I .i ssi m . ; 7 hr f nni -tiaied ( i/r. 

Macgihhon .uni K-.v. 

Davii i I tin in: I lore. \l„s 

(Slones). I tod lev Head. 

Pnnif Dskis; //„■ t,,,,/ Rmhacrs. 
Andix- Deulseh. 

CioKiio.N M. Wn I ISMS : ihe Sieve a! 
iri-ndw, \ f an,,. Seckei and 
Warburg. 

llislury: 

Juiisn Ami »v : Joseph Chumfui lain 
Reform Campamt. 
t- \ols.», Macniilhu. 
iJfUiiAs Jtrti.vsns ; home. Thames 
and Hudson. 
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Poetry 

Alan Ukownjoiin: 

Tray. Macmillan. 
Roijert Conquest; Afcij 
Love-open. NfacmilU j 
Gron-Ki-Y Grigso.ni 
Ice-cream. Macmilhi 
CmilSTOPHhR LtVENSW; (, 
C hallo ruul Windus. 
Taolus? Riizhwirz: hi 
Anxiety. Translated b 
t'zerniawski. Rnpp ard'fc 

Politics. Sociology 
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le TLS and Mr. Eugene Gros 


i >n in ihe Queen's Bench I3ivi- 

» f ^ '■•"'"I 

;; r jtd w Mr. Eugene Ci ros a ml 
information Consiihaiils I. Id. 
L\|r Arthur Crook, editor n 
irji Utcmry Supplemein and 
toppers Ltd. over a fe*lu«d 


Utcniry Supple nr 


VjdfJ "Anatomy of a Pabliea- 
-jN-sbed in May, 1%7. coneern- 
'- biography. Russian llonks iai 
und Computers, compiled 
„ind by the plaintiffs in Dcecm- 

of execution was granted lor 
days in respect of i4,iHiO 
po<sible appeal 
|jiii« Blain suggested that prob- 
itnjoul of aspects of the law of 
on might warrant consideration 
U« Commission. 

John Wilmcrs, Q.C., and Mr. 
Britan for the plaintiffs; Mr. 
Km, Q.C., and Mr. Brian Neill, 
Jffthe defendants, 
lordship said that Mr. Gros, a 
tjltnginecr with a degree in dec- 
tojioeeTinj. was managing direc- 
Swiilic Information Consultants 
thlrb carried on the business of 
ng material from foreign jnur- 
ibe scientific field, and which 
te regarded as his alter ego. He 
^lingual and provided a genuine 
unite in a field in which he was 
!lf qualified. 

stage of the trial were Mr. 
integrity and high standing ini- 
L As was customary with The 
liUhiry Supplement, the writer 
wick— a main feature in the 
p#-was anonymous, 
u; written by Mr. Serwcryn 
Id. who was not a party to the 
.possibly because it was noi until 
:4)s before the hearing begun 
. Weotily became known to the 
«, for whom he had worked as 
nor for some years before 1 963. 
i few weeks before the hearing 
Ctoot did not know of Mr. 
ns former connexion with Mr. 

Miiuliflfs complained of passages 
Ipkle-it began with a quotation 
stiu In Woiulcrlainl ~ -including 
I s that several agencies were 
pi Ihe wholesale translation of 
woi* and periodicals, that all 
«re f«e from copyrlghl and 
unobtainable except through 
Leading Library, dial an 
« total cost of production based 
copy of the plninliflV 
* 1! ,ba| JdO copies could he pro- 


pool 

6 eceived 


diiccd for about L3«10, and that rewards 
of the opera I ion appeared lo he quite 
substantial. 

Tile defence was Hut the words com- 
plained of were not. and could iiui be, 
defamatory of either plainlill, and wcic 
fair comment on a hihliography of pub- 
lic interest. The plaintiffs joined suic 
on Mic plea of fair comment, and 
claimed tliai the defendants were actu- 
ated hy malice, either Mr. Crook's 
malice for which both defendants would 
he responsible, or the writer’s malice 
for which it was said the publishers 
would be responsible, Mr. Chonict 
being their agent. The defendants suid 
Unit, ill any event, Mr. Ciiomct was not 
(heir agent in any sense. 

The potential’ issues which his 
Lordship — as a judge in so far ns they 
were mutters of law and as a one-man 
jury on questions of fact — were : whether 
the words complained of were defama- 
tory of the plaintiffs; whether they con- 
stituted fair comment; whether Mr. 
Chomet was actuated by malice ; 
whether lie was the defendant publi- 
shers' agent so ns to make them res- 
ponsible for his tort if any; whether Mr, 
Crook was actuated by malice ; and dam- 
ages in respect of the plaintiffs' business 
and injury to Mr. Gros's personal reel- 
ings. 

Only a fool stepped in where 
angels had feared (or. at least, 
forbore) to tread, and it was not 
for his Lordship to embroider 
generalizations gracing repeated cases 
that tlw word ~ defamatory ’’ could 
noi be exhaustively defined. ;From 
the first morning of (lie hearing when 
the article was read to his Lordship he 
hnd no doubt that the ordinary reader 
would have thought “This man Gros 
must be n pretty good shark ” Analysis 
of the words complained of produced a 
cumulative effect on the mind, which 
emphasized the first impression, that the 
bibliography was a somewhat exaggera- 
ted example of a ludicrous tendency to 
flood the market with cheaply produced 
Russian literature at a price which ex- 
ploited the public purse. 

The words were defamatory of Mr. 
Gros in liis profession and occupation 
and gravely injurious to his personal 
credit and reputation, and were defam- 
atory also of the plaint it! company in 
the wav of its business. 

Mr. ‘Crook had accepted that it would 
ho inappropriate lo set the book in a 
background of farce, and Mr. Chomet 
ultimately admitted that his article was 
.1 sci ions attack and that lie appreciated 
ii at the lime. 


A-, a plain dalcnicni of fad it was (me 
dial several agencies were engaged in 
the wholesale irandalion uf Russian 
books, all ul which were free uf copy- 
right roll iclions. although a pedant 
plight say iliai “wholesale" w.i, an 
interpolated comment. A statement (lut 
the abstracts were translations of entries 
froni (he Soviet publishers’ catalogues 
which could be obtained free Irom spe- 
cialisi booksellers was no more than a 
half-truth, for a number of abstracts had 
been selectively abbreviated in trans- 
lation, and the reliable way Tor most 
people to he sure of a regular supply 
of the catalogues was to subscribe. 

The statement that the books were 
virtually unobtainable except through 
the National Lending Library was 
wholly untrue, unless it could he said lo 
be redeemed by ihe inclusion of “ vir- 
tually ”, and other statements did nut 
present a true picture. 

At the end of the day his Lordship 
had to look at the facts staled as a whole 
as w ould a 12-man jury and ask himself 
whether they presented a true picture — 
w hether the " theme ", to use Mr. 
Hirst's word, was true. His Lordship's 
answer was "no", and the defence of 
fair comment failed. 

Malice in law involved r mind in 
such a stale that it was actuated by 
something outside objective criticism 
and inimical to ihe party maligned. Mr. 
Crook had sent the bibliography lo Mr. 
Chomet in March. 1967, with a letter 
saying he thought he would like to sec 
it and possibly write something and it 
seemed a somcwhnl expensive publica- 
tion. Mr, Crook said in evidence, and 
his credit was in no way suspect, that 
he had had a few previous contributions 
from Mr. Chomet, whom he knew to be 
a scientist and Russian linguist. And had 
originally met him in 1963. In the May 
Mr. Crook wrote again saying that law- 
yers had staled that so long as he was 
satisfied with the accuracy of (he facts 
in (he article the comments were fair, 
and asking him to check two points. Mr. 
Chomet received 10 guineas for the 
article. 

Mr. Chomet. in evidence, said that 
the statements of fact were true and the 
expressions of opinion represented his 
honest opinion, bill his Lordship was 
sntisiicd (hat Mr. Chomct’s mind had 
an urge to exceed the bounds of objec- 
tive criticism und that he look advantage 
of the opportunity presented by the role 
of critic to launch into a calculated 
and wholly unjustified attack on the 


pl-iinlitli Voliini.il ily and ohvioir.Iy in 
emirl lie li.id supplied ammunition fqi 
a mi stained attack <m Mr. Gros's credit 
and It iillifiilness as a witness, and to .say 
that Mie evidence of subsequent evenly 
a ud conduit did nothing to modily the 
conclusion that lie was malicious in VAsl 
would he a euphemism. His Lordship 
found unhesitatingly iliul Mr. Chonict 
was guilty of malice, hut I hat did not 
in any way reflect on liis scientific and 
scholastic expertise. 

There was a contract of employment 
ns an agent between Mr. Chonict and 
the defendants, and there could be no 
doubt about their respond bilily for his 
tori. Mr. Hirst had argued that, intci 
sc, Mr. Chomet and ihe publishers, he 
was an independent contractor to whom 
the doctrine did not apply. His Lord- 
ship said thut there was a dearth of 
direct authority, and commented that, 
if he had not found M r. Chomet to be 
contractually the publishers' agent, he 
would not have held them vicariously 
liable for his mnliec. 

His Lordship was satisfied that Mr. 
Crook was in no way negligent or 
malicious. He was conscious (hat the 
article cum prised strong criticism. Be- 
fore deciding lo prucccd to publication 
lie submitted it to legal advisers. He 
was advised find, so long as the facts 
slated was true, publication would be 
protected by flic defence of fair com- 
ment. One of the fund ions of the press 
was to comment strongly but fairly 
where the facts called for comment. He 
asked Mr. Chomet lo verify the facts 
which he had been advised required 
verification. Mr. Chomet assured Mr. 
Crook's secretary that he had verified 
Ihe facts. Having been originally in- 
troduced to Mr. Chomet by a highly 
reputable and distinguished professor of 
science and having, meanwhile, had 
earlier dealings with Mr. Chomet, Mr. 
Crook wrs perfectly reasonable in rely- 
ing on liis answers. 

Subsequent failure to publish an 
apology could not be taken to indicate 
malice. On all the fads and in nil the 
circumstances, although Uis Lordship 
had found that the defence of fair com- 
ment failed both defendants through 
lack of truth of fact, he acquitted Mr. 
Crook of malice. 

Damages were assessed at £2,000 each 
to Mr. Gros and the company for libel 
on their business, and £3,000 for libel 
on Mr. Gros for injury to liis personal 
reputation and feelings. 

His Lordship added: "Before part- 


ing wiih lin-. iii.riici I li.iie one gcntf.il 
ubiciv.iih'ii lo rn.it.i-. I mic alter nine 
in actions Jor lilvl the hv.i rings .in su 
prolonged iliai i tic costs .ire inevitably 
out of all prop <>n ion to ihe damages, 
even •libs hi ul i:t I damages, ih.il arc or 
mi glii be a warded. 'I his must be a 
serious burden to [he press and to other 
publishers, and lor th.it m.tlier lo plain- 
tiff! wailing a scar or -so w have their 
repu ta lions vindicated in those oases 
where they succeed. 

"Much of ilifs lime and expense is 
due to ihe lack of clarity about a num- 
ber uf aspects of i he law ol dcfuiri.il ion 
and lack of decisive definition uf prin- 
ciples which could be clearly defined. 
For one example I would think that pub- 
lishers would welcome some statutory 
limitation, or at least clarification, of 
their linhilily for the malice of authors 
and contributors who alone can know 
how far their malicious statements arc 
justifiable. Hut I am not in possession 
uf all the public pul icy pros and cons of 
such a possihlc reform. 

" Likewise in cases where .t defence 
is pleaded which enn only he negatived 
by proof of malice, it might, be con- 
sidered that in this day and age, when 
wc ure rnnre Jeafons to protect the inno- 
cent-minded publishers, a maligned per- 
son should be entitled to know the iden- 
tity of one who may be a highly mali- 
cious anti self- interested writer. Again, L 
am not in a position to assess Hie pros 
and cons of such a radical change In 
Ihe law, though, perhaps, it would not 
be so very radical if accompanied by- 
proper safeguards lor the non-nia lie ions 
publisher. 

n But 1 have no doubt that if Mr. 
Gros had been informed of the author's 
identity as soon as he complained, his 
reputation would quickly have been 
cleared and the defendants would have 
been spared ihe main consequences of 
]on£, expensive, and unsuccessful, liti- 
gation, 

"As a mere expression of personal 
opinion 1 would have thought that such 
problems as these might warrant con- 
sideration by the Law Commission. It 
is a thought which I pul forward in all 
humility but one which this case has 
brought very forcibly; to my mind as 
perhaps worthy of inquiry by those 
whose functions arc to keep the law 
under review with a view, inter alia, to 
its simplification.” 

(From The Times Law Report, April 
29, 1969.) 


Time past 


Cm.iN Frankmn j 

240pp. 

£4 4s. 


The Private 
Studio Vfsta. 


The Private Presses is a curious book 
S l inal1 and written in a 
minor key. it is oid-fashiohed and 
quuml irt. style. . Mr Franklin 


N h ®h'. y allCr . . Cr ? ne - Nicholson and 
Nash , U would also require consider- 

SiWrfSJWs — -4 

Mi- 



and l - anscn * HICs ii 

in Germany and of cations 
Stefan George in Vienna. Whether » 
the movement itself was as well- A h cc 

ii h rn hCr ^ ,:il ( ep0Ch WOUld be found ni 

i° slmilar, >' definable m °8rnph 


nnd Doves. AslSSSS ' ^ « similarly driGK 
fcjragny; Essex House, , Shakespeare SSllI wL h ^E Ure arta , an<1 {lT,0,c 
Head, to the Grcgynog and Golden ■ ^ ie . ot ^ er applied arts — 

Cockerell Presses in l spirii Torc ^ lh»l need lo be 

reverential than . inquiring. A sort Mr F ,r ■ 
of willfulness for time past fso L n , IS t . on . len V on the 


Architecture. D. S. R.uih.imin; (heck 
a, hi Roman A, , Inter lure. Ciiiilhmluc 
University Press. 25s. 
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Everyman Paperbacks. 7s. 
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^Crafts 

S| platen, -Victoria and Albert 
^ H.M.S.O. 3s. 

Untunes of European his- 
“ immature, are reflected in 
fpna and Albert Museum’s 
, , dolls. An enchaniing 
with a Jacobite lady 
wooden face and 
Jlw legs, and wearing a 
J^gown. U was Ihe gift of 

Swr thC iS ,d Prcten<ler lo a 

le n,osl recent in 

1 Iri'S* fashionable iady, 
hu d C * 01 ^ body, dressed 
J 1[ y. Dover Street AJI 

■ ™ iR what might be called 
S‘ 0n - original owners 

■ '■ded that they were too 

!°,° modishly attired, 
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^ and Memoirs 

^8 r D ° Wn to Earth ‘ 

^ fo a series of careers 
«' 2, dcsi 8 nca to give 
may S an idea of what 
fight 1 , to encounter, has 

Mr.; Knight is 

“kciiaS. j t ave taken a halld 

T 5 ’ 1 . ,2e ^ farming, but since 


war service and university a varied 
practical experience has put him 
among the innovators. Me now com- 
bines managership of one substantial 
farm with the tenancy of another, 
As he points out, agriculture has no 
clearly defined career structure, but 
still has many satisfying opportuni- 
ties for the right people. In any case 
he has an interesting enough personal 
story to tell. 

Knowles, Arthur, an«J Campbell,. 
Dukot i iy. Donald Campbell, 
C.B.E. 134pp. Allen and Unwin. 
35s. 

This short biography of ihe speed ace 
K put together by his mother and by 
a motoring correspondent who saw 
him die. The combination does not 
quite succeed in giving us the com- 
plete man, in spite of the personal 
detail supplied by Lady Campbell. 
The public figure, however, is faith- 
fully produced and the final tragedy, 
though it has been told before, loses 
nothing of its drama. 

Kripalani. Krishna. Gandhi: A 
Life. 202pp. Published by the 
author. Distributed by Orient 
Longmans. Rs.2Q. 

Krishna Kripalani's new bio- 
graphy of Gandhi is one of 
many xve may expect to mark 
the centenary of his birth, but unfor- 
tunately the biographer of Tagore 
has found no new facts and no origi- 
nal ideas to add to our picture of the 
Mahatma.. ... 
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SltiSSOR. John. These Remain. 

184pp. Michael Joseph. 35s. 
Although nine out of the _ fifteen 
chapters in this book of remioiKcen- 
ces are reprinted from other publiea- 
lions, the collection serves admirably 
to convey the flavour of life in the 
hunting field and in the services in 
(he days when the British carried their 
responsibilities, habits and culture in- 
to remote par!* of tbe earth. It also 
brings into sharp focus some of Hie 
incidents in the last war when, aft a 

senior Air Force otlicer, the author 

had to match action to difficult poli- 
tical aims. Especially the book em- 
bodies a sound philosophy m relation 
to affairs and a warm belief in the 

quality of a new generation- 


Cosmonautics 

Shelton. William. Soviet Sp*we 
Exploration. 341pp. Arthur Barker. 
£2 5s. 

William She I ion's survey of the pro- 
gress of Soviet rocketry since 
1931, when the intercontinental 
ballistic missiles provided a starting 
point for Ihe space programme, is 
useful as an easy and readable book 
of reference. Mr. Shelton has had 
some contact with the scientists, engi- 
neers and astronauts engaged in the 
work and, although that has not won 
him any inside information, it has led 
him to dispose of several 11 myths_ 
concerning the reasons for tbe big 
boosters the Russians employed and 
their alleged inability to make minia- 
ture equipment. It also inspires in 
him a measure of admiration for the 
advances made by the Russians who 
lost all the German experts to the 
United States and yet were as forward 
as their American competitors when 
their work began to bear fruit. 

Espionage 

Sparrow, Gerald. The Great Spies. 

1 83pp. John Long. 27s. 6d. 

The ninth in Judge Sparrow a 
“Great" series is as readable and 
ridiouloux as the previous eight. He 
runs through some obvious flgures— 
Fuchs and Nunn May. Bufgess and 
Maclean, Abel and Lonsdale, Philby 
and Blake— alternating with some 
obscurer ones, of whom several de- 
rive from his experience ag^ a. judge 
at the' International Court in ^Bang- 
kok. It all comes to a good read, but 
, the basic research is poor (thus Lons- 
dale's real name is given as 
" Melody ”) and the frequent com- 
■ ments vary, between the banal and the 
f absurd. 


notes on Farlcigh, the county's smal- 
lest parish ; on the heraldic monu- 
ments in Sandcrslcad church ; and on 
the Calcrham Caves. 


History , . 

The Bourne Local History Records. 
43pp. Vof. 8. The Bourne Society 
(59 Torwood Lane, Whyteleaf, 
Surrey). 2s. 6d. : 

This small journal issued by the 
Bourne Society reflects a, lively In- 
terest in the local history of Surrey. 
The area covered includes Calernam, 
WarJingham and the surrounding dis- 
trict, and among the. papers in this 
eigbfj) volume are some historical 


MacDoudall, Ian (Editor). Minutes , 
of Edinburgh Trades Council r 1859- ' 

1873. 412pp. Scottish History j 
Society. 

According to the editor's introduc- 
tion, this is the first attempt to print 
at length the original minutes of any 
trade union or trade council. Except 
for one minute book from Glasgow, 
no other Scottish trade ' council 
minutes survive from so early a date. 
The period covered was one of trade 
union expansion and, from about 
1861 onwards, one in which unions 
were taking an increasing interest in 
politics. . Their chief preoccupation 
in Scotland, however, wns to secure 
the amendment of the law by which a. 
worker could be prosecuted for 
breach of contract while an employer 
was liable only to civil action. Edin- 
burgh workers, too, were prominent 
in the movement for a nine-hour day 
which began with a London budding 
dispute in 1859, for Edinburgh 
masons were the first to win the con- 
cession, . . v 

It lakes patient reading, however, 
to.discern even the reflection of these 
aims in the everyday detail of the 
minutes, which are reproduced with 
the minimum of editing, even to the 

preservation of . ipispe||ings. This 

faithfulbess sometimes gives an 

authentic flavour but more often 
merely obscures the intention. This - 
compilation will be excellent value 
for historians who wish to conduct 
their research as close to source 
documents as possible but will hot 
offer more than occasional belp-lo 
studctals with a more general interest. 

ShaRMa, R. S. Aspects of Political 
Ideas amt Inst mat ops in Ancient 
India. , 337pp. ! Rs.20. SlNGH, 
Ram Chaiuta.. Prasad. King- 
ship in Northern India, dir. 600- 
1200- AJ3. 151pp. RsJ.J 5. Delhi; 
MolilAl Banarsidasi. 

The revised edition of Mr. Sharma's 
book which first appeared in 19$9 is 


a good example of modern Indian 
historical scholarship, clear in ex- 
position, up to dale in method, und 
displaying remarkable power in 
handling masses of material. Tt is 
by far Ifie best summary of the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge of ancient 
Indian thought and institution which 
is now available. A feature which 
will impress foreign scholars favour- 
ably is the author's determination to 
nvoid those facile claims — often for- 
mulated to support the cause of 
Indian nationalism— -put forward by 
earlier writers anxious to prove that 
ancient India had anticipated modern 
forms of democracy. This is a first- 
rate book, which is as interesting as 
it is scholarly. 

Mr. Singh's scholarly book con- 
tains some illuminating analogies be- 
tween medieval India and the medie- 
val West, where Dante's political 
thinking on tbe subject of pion- 
archy runs very close to Indian 
thought. What was later known as 
the Divine Right of Kings was an 
essential element in both. By con- 
trast, the Muslim conception of elec- 
tion and acceptance by the people, 
with its concomitants of eoimlily be- 
fore a law which was not o/lhe mon- 
arch's making and of Ihe indivisibility 
of authority, proved a more workable 
conception when the two systems 
came into conflict during the Muslim 
conquest of India., 


Tales of the Fighting Navy from 
‘ Blackwood ’. 202pp. Soldiers' 

; Baffle Tales from ' Blackwood 
253pp. Medhal Tales from ’ Black- 
wood 306pp. William Black- 
wood-; 2 1 s. each. . T 

These stories from the magazine take 
the reader down the byways of recent . 
' and not so recent history. The naval 
collection touches on subjects as 
varied as the career of one of 
Nelson's -contemporaries and escort 
duties in the Second World War. The 
military group lakes in the English 
bowman in France, the Charge of the 
Light Brigade and tanks in Africa. As 
for the medical stories they cover a 
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‘•■.ifi.ik-uiiK -in litswi. /mi iiris; in lire 
■lilKMlc-. ii Mil ill c lift 1 ui a ill 

Si'inli I liu-e. howt-voi . are jiM 

-liiiiiplcv r-ach u T I lit.* collet I ions 
c mi [.mi-- .1 ilivtii i*i nu*i c laitlinu 
yini'l \.niis. 

VV iiti i, ('mi in. .ipalein\ on Trial at 

Sfifrniilhr. 27pp. I fie Oleandei 

PlL'sv 1 1 In. fit| 

Vi*iioiN lii SahiaLlui t.m see l he re- 
m.i ins uf i he hiiNjlita where Apuleiiis 
i(e fei uleil hinr.elf against a charge 
»*f imlulyiny in magical practices. 
Mi. Waid. who live*, in 'Iripoli. gives 
u slioii attnuni uf l he trial, and c.\- 
plauiN how (he writer of the Golden 
Ass iva.s pi'Nllinmuiisly efiosen by ilie 
payans of North Africa as a rival 
" miracle -worker ” to the Christian 
Icniin. 1 'u i he “.Sources” given 
should pcrlmp.s he added the cheapest 
aiul most convenient text and trails* 
latioii of the A pt >h it; iii, dial in Che 
Hiitlv I ibi arv series. 


[lie ctillit ,i tion ul the f hii-.ii.tn life. 
Moving <u J'lwuniiih he gathered a 
fivsh group, uinl m> they got the 
familiar name. They weie rigurmis 
hi evuiy way. in doel’mie and in liTc. 
In the I a rme r intensely Niblical and 
Protest, ml. they aimed at ,i society of 
the kind which they held was to he 
found in ihc New Testament literally 

in lifers [nod. and believed thal they 

alone were right, hi the latter they 
adopted an extreme Puritanism, aim- 
ing ai a complete .separation from the 
rest of ihe ivmld whether Christian 
or not. 

Each position Mrs Arnoti found 
increasingly dilliaifl. though she ad- 
mired and loved her doctoi father and 
saw ihe great attraction or his pious 
and quietly friendly family life. Her 
description of that home beginning in 
ihe later Victorian years is extremely 
well done, loi .she found ihc love even 
in its most vexing restrictions or in 
the drab mee lings for worship. 
She was a highly intelligent 
young woman, and in the end was 
bound to revolt against the intoler- 


ant! the repi in! is very welcome, for 
it is a model of theological learning 
and pastoral insight. Professor Han- 
son's introduction reminds readers 
of directions in which scholarship 
has moved since Ihe book was writ- 
ten. mid ihis could not have been 
bciiei done. 

Social Studies 

Murom*. Wiiliam. Lovely She 

Gaea : Story of -In tie TranTiiig. 

I Wpp. Michael. Joseph. 5th. 
Arctic trawling fur ihe nation's fish 
is a double gamble : a financial one 
for the owners, one with liTc for the 
crews. This first hand account of a 
three-week voyage by a Grimsby 
trawler right up to the Polar Ice Cap 
is a forceful reminder of the endur- 
ance and tn ugliness demanded of Ihe 
men. It is as unsentimental and rough 
as its characters and the elements 
against which they struggle. The 
navigational dangers, the complex 
operations of trawling and the clashes 



vented -the /ip fastenei. the domestic 
washing-machine, aerial (impulsion 
by explosion. 

No indication is given of the 
sources of the various quotations or 
illustrations, nor are there many 
dates : arid this reiiileis the compila- 
tion useless for sci ions purposes. 
Since, however, ils aim is less in in- 
struct than to amuse it may lv said to 
come oil. and its very reasonable 
price is much m its favour. 

Romans. IJkian. I he Houle Igninu 
Poverty. Vnl. I T'roin Pauperism 
l" Human Myitis. I ihrary of. Social 
Policy and Administration. X2pp. 
Ron Hedge and Kegan Paul. Ids 
(Paperback. Ns.j. 

Ibis .small volume, the liiM ol two. 
extends from the IW law policies 
ol Ihe 'I udors to ihc lirsi " rudimen- 
tary form of social insuiancc ” of Hie 
l*HI Act. which was to start on the 
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l.ifurain Criticism 

Monm Win r i, At- bound l to revolt against the intoler- v-i'ciauuns oi iriovung anti tnc ciasnes for the new student to a vast and e 

W mi Ltln.S 'il Al Vu !,ble fundament:, list rigidity of the ?f personality mev, table in such test- plex story of social change 

ii. , n , /-’PP' u ell. religious outlook, and also against circumstances are rather crudely B ‘ 

Sports nnd Pastimes 


tlic fanatical puritan ism. But it was together to give an illumi- 

ne* until her father's death that the n . all ”A impressionistic picture of this 


lt*s- (Paperback. 9s. 6<f.) 

Di. Moore's gracefully polled his- 

!n,?r-,i S |n!.;'n' < ? ‘"I, h course of c.xlra- revoii"i.'ctimily‘iook place' Then ihl , si,1 £ ,e voyage. Th c ' voyage' in' turn 
"‘"V, . , !l sl “ rts Wl,h l ,he V*- bcca-me a n Anglican. « characteristic of a way of life which 

rhi'rc m ^ , n \ ™nce*and d skhl^whiS^^makes ^>n 

o traiiciii The quotations are in Brethren had beerf .sloughed ^way! R'CKards, Maurich (Editor). 

there remained with her something 
enduring. The reality of Christian 
belief, the conviction that life mat- 
tered enormously, and (hat some 

decision-* had to be gravely made 

S u C ^L * be leok with her when 
she became a schoolmistress, married 


drawing a straight ti ne , 
jiup and pondering n„ 
landmarks and plaee-Daiw. ? 

■-™i. ni e » U ihor S 

possibility of a'nrriw- ■.-« -h«ild Iwvu mlniniwa 

road towards a policy of social svi- linking Rcculver wiih\fc S2ia 0 ini5«i Tiibrny 
y a. os tor all. A compact int rod uc l io n project i ng westward* i« “ * j r e f? nl | ' br - ,r v 

for [he new u. ;1 „ w anJ cum- Man of WilSngSr f*" v 

sihlc rcMonmapi,^ T£SS'f£2*. 
mix rather tentative unr-. itikwori**- i^.Hinnncr- 
nrchaeology is only oned* *' ,+ to3 ' 20J0 

ccllany of Kentish essajswS; 
with some recollections of d'fLj, 
bury buildings illustrated i£l)0N AND SOUTH 
author's photographs bkul^JltfHtN LIBRARY 
ago and upwards, F«; t « RF.CION 


to tragctly. 
french and Dr, Moore has managed 
the massive abridgment of facts and 
opinions with a tael unusual in this 
sort of book. 

Religion 

A knott, Ann];. 7 he Brethren. J9(u>n. 
Mowbray. 30s. 


New 

inventions,. A Comprehensive Stir - 


her if* nr , Z«r 1 1,1,1 n *„ was a KU?!i to cull Irom the 

nei solicitor hu.sb.md. and eventually pages of contemporary publications 
The difficulty which many, perhaps ih^ niilfilsl,;,tc - Jt secms ^cerpts relating to Ihe many inven- 

moxl people find in appreciating the onA cHidTood f L° m i'T ■ houghl l,p b P ,,c in 8cnimis 

Sdt?^!£;Su ,llr,, * ll,e 1,0,1 y,clor,ans lS1 ,,d l0 einfxcl!islwhcmwilh 


Barden, Leonard, H.vuiniitn Wu- 
LiAM a and Kii-.ni, Rwmond. The 
King's Indian Helen, e. 2 Mnp. 

Butsford. 35>, 

Two of on i leading young players, termer sea-bathing ha b i K 
Harts ton and Keene, have joined 
forces with one of out leading theor- 
ists to produce mi excellent work on s . ,,mo of Ihc subjccts'of i'feon. ... .h r 

ess opening of \"> n * ‘ n ^ the county 

topogra phy. It make, ^ la >- l%M 

I tractive reading. ' SghofMOTHFRWFI.I, 
AND WISliAW 

— unwirs nrr.Mii mi mi 

I llS( (H K. Hr If C. A 1 W,v “ AppHro ii.™ jrt lmliiil 

ii- i in UcniijM lot 


vey of Seietiiifie and Technical Pro- the most important chess mvening 

gress in the Arts. Sciences mid today. The book is up-to-date and 

S??/ ^ «*«'“ P roVv most tinefiil to all S|||- 

u U C . / l h‘ r ry - 72 PP- dcn|v l>f opcilinu Iheorv. 

Hugh Evelyn. I Ss. 

It was a bright idea to cull from the 


xinaNcr Christian sects is probablv _i' . . , 

most acute in the case of the Ply- * 1 S1C e capeJ w,th - 

mouth Brethren, among whom Mrs. 

Arnoti passed her childhood and 
youth which she describes in this very' 
attractive autobiography. The Brcth- 
ren began in the 1830s when in Ire- 


Theatre 

Bi.npcivl, ,S**M A Puntirnniti of 
Theatre in India, 132 pp. Iloiubj, ; 
Popular Prakashan. Ks. 22 . 50 . * 


Wanderer III. 159pp. ■‘05 Tp. -i -. ti.jin 

l r »■ ! fUltBi 


, .. . ’4 li'Ji - 

I., ! cnj.jn inu VJnih 

Rejlon. l-f.c^fa) neck, 


thA| h «hYhn ih« d w rt !- nCd ■ vooJa,ls Sn ,nuL ' h has been wiincn on theatre 

Si ci h ‘ b JU h il , iy en ^ “PC™- in India, especially on classical Indian 



.. , .- . example. Occasion- 

ally, loo, there is the abortive begin- 
nmg of .something u, be Inter rein- 


smooths Ihe path o T i lie hcgi.iuci . Who 
knows vaguely that Indian theatre is 
well worth study mg. but does not 


illuxl rated in this case by 
ably lavish collection of 
photographs. 
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THE HATFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

HERTIS 

Applications are invited (or a new post of TUTOR 
LIBRARIAN (Lecturer Grade II) with particular responsibility 
towards the Social Sciences, Management and Arts courses. 

The post, which takes effect from 1st September, would appeal 
to a graduate in ihc Social Sciences with Library qualifications, 
who is able to develop courses in Literature use at graduate 
level. The person appointed may be based at the Bayfordbury 
annexe, near Hertford for much of the time. 

Salary Scale: £ 1 .725— £2.280. 

Further information can be obtained from the Academic Regis- 
trar. The Hatfield Polytechnic. Hatfield, Herts. Quote Ref: 
164 TLS. 


BELFAST CORPORATION 
Public Libraries Department 
AREA LIBRARIANS 

(2 Newly Created Posts) 

Salary, £1,655— £1,925 per annum 

Canmicncing ssljry not iiacaiunly [he minimum scale fif irro ; placing 
will hawo regard id qualiFicationi and experience. 

Succoillul applicants, who mult bo Chartered Librarians wuh appropriate 
e.pcrionCe. will bo raiponilblc for [he luperyoion of ihe brancho) within 
ihc ares. b>?ol* telociiom in conjunction with iho Dopucjr City Librarian, 
italf supervision and co-ordination or special services within their Area and 
ui addition will bo responsible lor their bsie branch. 

Asiistanco With removal expense!. Canvassing will disqualify. 
Applicant'll lor ml and Conditions of Appointment may he obtained from 
■ ha City Librarian. Central Library, Royal Avenue, BeKaii, BTI IE A. 
Completed applications must be returned to sho undersigned, Cicy Hall. 
Qi-llau, RTI SCX noi later ihan 3 In May, 1969. 

DAVID JAMISON, Town Clerk 


County Borough of Dudlay 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 

(Librarian’s Scate) 

A vacancy exists for a senior Assistant Librarian in ihc Libraries 
Museums nnd Arts Department. Applications are Invited from 
Chartered Librarians or persons who have completed the Part 
II Examination of the Library Association. Librarians In this 
grado are given wide experience by |ob rotation and systematic 
training. Dudley has a well developed system serving a popula- 
tion or 180,000. Furi her particulars and application form 
available from the Director, Central Library, St. jBines s Road, 
Dudley. Worcs. 

The Council House, P- Wadsworth. 

Dudley, Worcs. Town Clerk 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

Applications are Invited for the posi of 

Deputy County Librarian 

Substantial administrative experience essential, preferablv In 
Public Libraries. Salary scate— P-O. Range I — £2,170 to £2,520 
p.B. 

The post covers the public library service throughout the county, 
except High Wycombe Borough, and a schools service for the 
whole county. Gross expenditure 1969,70 (estimated) £620,000. 
Removal expenses up to £100 payable In approved cases. 
Further particulars and forms of application, to be returned 
by 24th May, 1969. from the Chief Education Officer. County 
Offices, Aylesbury. - 


SOARBOROU8H PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 

Applications arc invited for 
this appointment Rom 
Chartered Librarians with 
appropriate experience, Salary 
AP4 <£I485-£I715) but may 
commence above minimum. 
Housing available, also 50. 0 , 
removal expenses. 

Further details from Director, 
Central Library, Scwtorough. 
Applications by lfiur May 


RHODES UNIVERSITY 
Cirah.imiion-n. South Amcp. 
PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
Appllcuilom ore imbed Tor lb? 
above-msmfoned po»i. . 

The talary scale u : R 5. 400 j. 300— 
7J0O per annum plui a pensionable 
olioftaqce equal io 10 ,*r cent ol 
wlary received up io R6.600 pH 
annum. , . , . . 

A vjcuilon bomii » also payable ana 
iho successful applicant will become 
a member of ihe University s mcutcjl 
aid and pension schemes, 
mil particulars and application 
forms may bo obiofaed iron, tho 
Secretary- Gene raj, AuocIbiihi or 
Commonwealth UnlveMldeaCApnjsi, 
36. Gordon Square. London, w.C.I. 
Apjrilcailoni clow on 30ib June, 
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OF technology 
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RESEARCH AND PLANNING OFFICER 

for a Bibliographic Centre , Ontario University Libraries 

Applications are invited for this position. Candidate should be a professional 
librarian of considerable background and experience in a position of responsi- 
bility In a university or ocher research library. 

The position requires an ability co organize and conduct research, and the 
candidate needs co possess qualities of imagination, initiative, clarity of thought 
and expression, and an awareness of current techniques of library service. 

The duties of the successful candidate will be to organize and conduce the 
research needed to establish a factual base for the further planning of the 
Ontario universities’ Bibliographic Centre and to assist In that planning. He 
will be expected to make himself aware of the work that has already been 
accomplished and the progress already made in various forms of cooperaV'.,^, 
among Ontario universities In their libraries, graduate studies and othv C r 
academic programmes, and research. 

Applications for the position may be sent to the Chairman of the 
Advisory Joint Council (Ontario Council of University Librarians and Ontario 
Council on Graduate Studies), Dean Ernest Sirluck, School of Graduate 
Studies, University of Toronto, Toronto 5, Ontario. 


UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX 

LANGUAGE 
CENTRE 

A lip Hem inn. .in- iiwli.il lor .1 pmi of 

Senior Lecturer/Reader 
or Lecturer 

4X1, 340-12.735, ' 

in Applied Linguistics 

A|iplkjiu . sin -ill J prvt'ci iihly huii 
a-pfiacno.- 111 ihf ii-Aflii'ig of n 
fuidgii I tin gauge j n-J FiiBli'h di u 
foreign liingimai- und il' pi-»it>le a 
higher qua I ilu. 1 lion in. applied 
linguistic ur allied fields. Experience 
in iruinlug leueheri Is desirable, nnd 
iiciiiMininiiee wSh cnm-ni ilunrici 
in psychology ami py tlio-liiqiinsiies 
upnld lw uii udvuni.ige. 

.-J/Wii-ir Ann hi* 1 iioA't. quoting 
„■/. U/I2/TI.S) 1 IhViU r.-.h ft ifti 
Ki-gbhitr. l/rfirt'/lj 1 "J li»V* 
II /n-ir/i'V Fink. Cn/rfe-siiT 
Inn 11 irhiHf liirlfti-r piirihiilitO me 

nl.iitlihMe. nut Inter f/wn 2t>th .Hoy. 
\'W. 



WORCESTERSHIRE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

Deputy Regional 
Librarian 

The North-Easi Region of 
Worcestershire Counry 

Library consists of a full- 
time branch at Rubery, part- 
time branches at Alvecburch, 
Bnrnt Green and Rednal and 
a mobile library service to the 
pariah of Wythafl. Applica- 
tions from suitably qualified 
pertons are invited for the post 
of Deputy Regional Librarian. 
Salary in accordance with the 
National Joint Council's 
Special Scale for Librarians. 
Application form and details 
obtainable from County 
Librarian, Love’s Grove s Wor- 
ceater. 


The Section providei an Intelligence Sarvcn mainly unearned 
wkh the ccinimorciai, acaaornie and adimnutraciva aipecii of 
elacirlciiy supply. The lervlce, vrhlch Is available! to all 
Electric liy Boards, compruci ihc circular ion of *' Digest " 
miiorlsl (summaries, abtiracis. ale. praparad by ihe SectiAn) ; 
brieflni lor addresses, laciuros, articles, etc., aiatitiicil and 
gensrsl ennui ry service; maintenance of an intelligence data 
bank on a wide n<t(e ol subjacii ; and a lull library and 
bibliographical service. 

The Librarian will be responsible to the Head of the Section 
for the day-to-day running of ihe Library, Involving purchasing, 
progressing and circulation of pubficotloni, m thing ilso of 
meaern data processing technfquai. The pen requires dote 
Integration with the reit of tho Section's work, as wo!, at 
co-apiration with other Departments of Council Head- 
quarter's. 

A pel I cans should dcairablv h.xvo a librarian ship qualification 
and have had auitabla professional experience in a large 
library in industry. A university dasrec-proferably m economics, 
or aquhafo.ni qualification, would be en advantage. 

Salary £2,000 to £2,215 

The starting salary would depend on ihe experience and 
qualifications of the successful candidate. 

Applications giving details of age. qualifications, e •penance, 
present position and salary, together with the names of two 
referees, at least one as to employment, should b- forwarded 
to Mr. C. M- do L. Bvrde, As flat ant Seer scary, The 
Electricity Council. 10 Millbanh, London 5.W.I h, 

16th May. 1969. 

Pleasa quote Rof. T.L.S. - 7s, 69 

THE ELECTRICITY COUNCIL 

DERBYSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY 
Applications are invited from suitably qu.ilillcd libra riiin-, for 
1 lie newly crcnied pust uf SENIOR LIBRARIAN (lUbllnuntnlikiil 
Services) Norih Easl Division (Setaiy AI 1 1 11/ IV). Thcxiiccc^liil 
applicant, who will be based on Ihc Divisional Library a I 
Siavcley near Chesterfield, will be llic key member or h lenni 
of three or four concerned with all bibliographical mailers in 
Ihc Division, including book selection and distribution, and 
overall control of ihe request service. Furl her derails of the 
post may be obtained from ihc County Librariun. Counly 
Offices, Mullock, Derbyshire, DE4 3 AG to whom applications 
(no forms) should be submitted within twenty-one days of ihe 
appearance of this advertisement. 

V i ■ ■ ■ i.. n . .■ ■■■ ■i— .»/ 


JOHN RYLAND5 
LIBRARY 

MANCHESTER, M3 3EH 
Application! ara Invited Iron, 
graduate! with a good honour! 
dagraa and prolaulnnil quallflcKlOM 
Tor a po» ai 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
Salary teala CI.240x£tiS^l,MS 
AppRcatloni. with th* lumu of tvyp 
rifirotw, to iha_ Librarian by 
3I« Mw. 1969. 


WATFORD PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 
RECORD 
LIBRARIAN 

A new Gramophone Record 
Library Is being started In (he 
autumn and a Librarian . Is 
required to take charge of the 
necessary preparation work 
—Salary AP 3. Further decal Is 
and an application form from 
A. W. BALL, B.A., F.UA., 

, larp«|h Librarian, 

Contra I Library, Hampvtaad ltd., 
WATFORD, WDI 3BU, 


' LONDON BOROUGH OF 

ISLINGTON 

1 IBR ARIES DBFAICTMl-NT 

Applications arc mviutl for 
DEPUTY BRANCH 
LIBRARIANS 

■AP IV £1,485 In £1.115 p.a. 

plus London Weighl htgl 
Appllcenis nnni he p 1 nle. 1 U 1 n. 1 lly 
aira II fled Hiid liuve wide public 
library cipqrieiKC- 
l-'urnK ,md deialU fiom ihe 
.Chief Librarian and Cui.iUir. 

68 Hoirneay Koad, N.1, 
to vwlioni thej should be 
reniroed by I4ih May. I9v* 


TEGflNlCAL " 
librarian. 

(Female, aged ll-W . 

Beuuirtd By 

IBM UNITED glNODOM Limned 

Jot the Daw PTOKKiy Sale* 

111 alien Iltpj4im»ni or thelt EDIN- 
BUROH branch. 

APPLICATIONS are Invited fromcao- 
g d ”uiei *eed education. Preferaby WP 

Sri™ ■■ lAei ilnndard. '^.flUuu.rWrtr. 
,iu cl xbuilioibiP ulll bo uieful . but 
It roi Ckicnilul- 


Classified Advertisements 

The Times Literary Supplement publishes Classified Advertisements 
under the following headings:— 
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Appointments 

Librarlfliu . 

Public & Unifersily 
EducflflnBfli 

Olher Appolntmenls Vacant 
Appointments Wanted 


Other Categories 

Books nod F riots . 

I 

Literary 
Typing! Services 
Personal I 

For Sale and Wanted 


Galleries & Ex hi fail ions 
Rescarehcrs 
Lectures' and Meeting* 
Educalkmnl Courses - 
Colo and Medal Coileeilnj! 
Theatres and Cinemas 
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